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HAVE to testify that during a fairly long life I have seen the gradual but steady 

decline of an enthusiasm for liberty which, in my youth, was a marked charac- 

teristic of American thought and speech. Men as a rule are no longer so 
sensitive to the question whether or not the individual is being given an open 
field for the exercise of whatever ability there may be in him. They no longer 
go forth so much into the battle of life. as a great personal adventure, to be deter- 
mined by their own skill and courage. 
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We of this day really need to have our minds brought into contact with the 
life of a less sophisticated but more sturdy age, of which the Minuteman of Concord 
and Lexington may serve as a picturesque symbol. It was the English power, 
in those days, which stood for an elaborate discipline such as has become the 
dream of many later minds. The Englishman then despised what he was apt to 
call the “pot-valor” of New England farmers and artisans, whose train-bands 
he regarded as very small obstacles in his way. Yet he had to see his elaborate 
military machine go down to ignominious defeat before those poorly trained soldiers, 
every one of whom carried under his hat large resources of character and intelligence 
which he had gained, in freedom, fighting against a savage wilderness. 


Liberty, the liberty for which our fathers fought, is still a great and sacred word. 

It may not provide the shortest way to this or that social result at which we aim. 

But it, and it alone, will give us the enduring foundation of character, upon 

which all institutions and all reforms must stand if they are to have stable footing. 

It is a God-given instinct in the mind which teaches it to resent dictation; which 

finds even wholesome external restraint, at times, somewhat irksome, and makes 

it want forever to be free. Men are but serfs in spirit, if they lose that instinct; 

and to keep it alive by kindling touch with great freemen of the past, who rated 

- life without liberty as a kind of living death, is infinitely worth while, for ourselves 
and for our fellow men. 


[From a sermon in this issue.} 
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“Liberal” Means—Nothing 


a E HAVE HARPED upon our ‘liberal’ atti- 

tude,” writes a Boston layman of distinction, 
“until we are losing our position of leadership. To 
proclaim oneself ‘liberal’ is as meaningless as to 
proclaim oneself ‘righteous’ or ‘wise’ or ‘generous.’ 
Such a position is a pose. It is unconvincing, to 
say the least.” We read on: “When Unitarians 
have announced repeatedly that they were the lib- 
eral church, they have unconsciously taken the 
pharisaical attitude. Undefined liberality as a 
self-bestowed virtue is not to be taken seriously. 
It is a pitiful and ridiculous attribute for any 
man to assume.” 

And we read on: “It is especially deplorable 
that Unitarians should take it, when they have 
such a distinguished and unique mission. Why can 
they not forget their own virtue, and stand to- 
gether, shoulder to shoulder, for the great funda- 
mentals of their denomination? They can forget 
themselves in proclaiming the principle that every 
individual has a right to use the acquired knowl- 
edge of his day, to determine for himself. what he 
shall believe about religion, the universe, and God. 
Such an affirmation of freedom in religious thought 
is the proud distinction of the Unitarian sect. The 
Puritans, in spite of all that they claimed, had none 
of it. Such a belief, if unfalteringly supported by 
loyal and devoted adherents, would make of the 
sect the dynamic center of forward-looking right- 
eousness.” 

Two negative propositions in this letter are not 
to be disputed. First, the name “liberal,” which 
is assumed to-day by nearly everybody, is not fit 
longer to be used by us. Second, putting oneself 
before one’s cause is deadly, inexcusable, and 


shameful: Instead of liberal, let us call ourselves 
free, and our churches free churches. That is dis- 
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tinctive and true and fine. And let us rally to our 
freedom in religion, and have a new birth of spirit- 
ual power in our places of meeting, fulfilling the 
time! 

A Unitarian Fundamentalist 


OT THE WORST QUIP we ever heard was 

that of a man who said, “You are a Unitarian 
Fundamentalist.” - Turning a seeming disadvan- 
tage to advantage is one of the choicest of exer- 
cises. There are three characteristics of a Funda- 
mentalist that we admire. He has convictions. 
He stands by his convictions. He preaches his con- 
victions. And we might add a fourth, His convic- 
tions are distinctive and decisive. Our observation 
is that most of the people in the so-called ortho- 
dox churches who say they are not Fundamental- 
ists are not much of anything. They have culture, 
comfort, half-empty churches, and the home ad- 
dress of most of them is Laodicea. Their preachers 
cannot preach, their seminaries make essayists 
and organizers instead of prophets and priests, 
their journals waste reams of paper in fatuity. 

All these things because they have no convic- 
tions. They are afraid to say a decisive doctrinal 
word for fear of violent reactions, or brain fever, 
and the result is the whole country is won over to 
the side which has convictions. America is ninety 
per cent. fundamentalist. Our policy is like that 
of the Fundamentalist in this important respect: 
We have convictions. We-stand by our convictions. 
We preach our convictions. We have distinctive 
and decisive convictions. 

Of all objections to this fourfold : proposition, 
none is more baseless than that which says, If you 
hold to those things, you will become dogmatic. 
Of course, a man who has convictions is dogmatic. 
The two ideas are virtually one. The gulf that 
separates us from Fundamentalism is in the kind 
of convictions we have. At every point our beliefs 
controvert theirs. Why can we not fight for our 
true faith as passionately as they fight for their 
false faith? What conscience can we have to let 
error prevail and souls be dragged in the slough 
of superstition and darkness? The sorriest spec- 
tacle to-day is not the Fundamentalist with his 
pathetic wrong-headedness, yet determined and 
heroic. The sight for tears is the timid and op- 
portunist liberal, who knows the truth, but like 


forgotten Erasmus, would above all things keep 


silent lest he cause any trouble in the churches. . 


We Ask You 


UOTING WITH APPROVAL the fervent de- 
nunciation of the modern Church for its blind- 

ness of vision, especially as to war and industry, 
as spoken by Canon Donaldson of Westminster 
Abbey, the Reformed Church Messenger says that 
it was necessary for Jesus himself “to point out 
the hypocrisy of the religious leaders of his time.” 
But “it is never necessary to speak with a serpent’s 


tongue,” continues our esteemed neighbor, “in or- — 


der to speak effectively. ... Even the most un- 
pleasant and unpalatable truth is to be spoken and 
written in love.” 

One of the most difficult problems for those who 
accept at once the infallibility of the Scripture and 


— doer? 
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churches’ avowed mission. 


spurious with the genuine! 


" 
is 
: 


=. Biether or we he spoke in the He of ie. . 
of (and to) those religious leaders to whom the 


Messenger refers. We turn again, though not 


_ cheerfully, to the story in Matthew, twenty-third 
_ chapter, especially from the thirteenth to the thirty- 


sixth verse, and even on this beautiful day where 


as we write we look up to the hills of God, we 


wonder how he could thus speak. We leave it to 
the spiritual sense of each reader, We make no 
comment. We find Jesus, according to the record, 
calling the Pharisees “hypocrites,” “fools and 
blind,” “whited sepulchers,” “serpents,” “offspring 
of vipers.” The context is eloquently suited to the 


_ substantives, and altogether it constitutes a passage 


of condemnation than which there is not a more 
terrible example in literature. 

Please observe, we are not giving any opinion 
of the spirit in which it was uttered. We are ask- 
ing a question. Does love so speak? Are there any 
disciples of Jesus who to-day would so speak, in his 
name? Would they denounce wrong and the wrong- 
Among the peoples called Christian, and 
they in particular who call themselves of the free 
churches, who are under no compulsion to any kind 
of imposed dogmatic authority, but decide each 


question for themselves, there is, as we are well 


aware, a peculiar gentleness and regard for hu- 
manity, because it is cardinal and almost unique 
among these people to remember that the most 
sacred thing in the spiritual creation is a child of 
the Spirit of Love. 


The Only Way 


R. HORACE WESTWOOD of Toledo writes: “I 
am deeply stirred by the editorial, ‘The Coming 
It is 
prophetic. It goes to the foundations, and by its 
concise simplicity it ought to mark a new era in 
our Fellowship. You are everlastingly right. Let us 
go to it.” Grateful as we are for such approval, 
the thing which is most important is the fact that 
the writer is minister of one of the strongest 
churches, and this great issue of freedom against 
authority is receiving powerful pe eutinent in his 
pulpit continually. 

If there are men among us who think that all 
the churches are growing out of their bondage, 
there are others who believe that such emergence 
is so slow as to be imperceptible, who take the re- 
ligious facts of Tennessee or of their own neigh- 
borhoods as a surer sign of what we have to con- 
tend against. And when we say “we,” let it not 
be understood as the people of the free churches 
only. Every true citizen of this free country must 
fight the good fight. Our common life is in danger. 


Beasts of Ephesus are tame animals compared with 


the embattled ideas in millions of people fervently 
dedicated and disciplined to obedience to their 
On, then, with our 
ideas! Overcome evil with good! Drive out the 
There is no other 


way. 
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A Democratic President 


LENN FRANK goes to the presidency of the 

University of Wisconsin. We find another 
academic leader of his type. He is Henry Noble 
MacCracken of Vassar College. The two are alike 
in social, educational, and political philosophy. 
Mr. Frank will fit his new job with extraordinary 
satisfaction. He is a liberal looking to the left. 
The State of Wisconsin is committed to more 
genuine liberal theory and practice than any other 
State in the Union. It thrives on the daily exer- 
cise of stretching its nerve, expressing its mind, 
and pressing on. Nothing alarms Wisconsin but 
stupidity, fear, and reaction. Mr. Frank has been 
a crusader in the Century Magazine, of which he 
was editor, and his monthly polemics and prophe- 
cies have been good for the nation. We are not 
sure they have made circulation. Of his sound 
policy as an administrator, let this sentence be 
taken as a guide-post: “A really great state uni- 
versity must both express and serve the deepest 
needs of the last man and woman and child in the 
State.” There is democracy, not aristocracy, in 
education. 

Learn the Rules 


HREE CHRISTIAN EDITORS, whose in- 

tegrity we would never impugn, no, not so long 
as the world lasts, have quoted so partially and 
untruthfully from an editorial in this journal as to 
make it appear that we are the incarnation of the 
thing we repudiate! If they had set about writ- 
ing what we are not and would never be, they could 
not have done a better, more accurate job than they 
did by taking this and that from the editorial, and 
by piecing these disjointed parts together with the 
paste of their own designs, creating a wonderful 
fiction that is at least a credit to the clever maneu- 
vring of their imagination in pursuit of the thing 
they themselves want to say. 

We do not mention the editorial nor the men. It 
is enough to observe in general that one of the 
highest technical attainments of a writer or editor 
is to reproduce the true meaning of one who is 
quoted or described. On the other hand, there is 
no surer sign that the trade of journalism has not 
been well learned than plain cases of inaccuracy 
and misrepresentation. Unintentional? We should 
say so. It is simple lack of knowing one’s busi- 
ness. The pity is not the less that a perfectly sin- 
cere man bungles his technique, and, incidentally, 
wrongs a fellow. The harm is as great as though 
he willed it. No man of mettle or conviction, espe- 
cially no man in the arena of church editorial work, 
where more of controverting for the right is done 
than in any other department of organized reli- 
gion, shrinks from thrusts. Hors du combat is a 
part and hazard of the game. It is an exhilaration 
to be bested. It is good for us. But there are rules 
in the game. Play it hard, we say; hit hard and 
not soft. But learn the rules. God loves a true 
and skillful sportsman. 


Recruiting the British N obility from the People 


The British boy who became a merchant prince 


Soria, June 7. 


N OUR JUVENILE LITERATURE, 

and in the senile, as well, America is 
held up as the land of opportunity—the 
country in which it is possible for a 
man who began life in humble circum- 
stances to attain sublime heights of busi- 
ness and public life. These narratives 
are not misrepresentative of the hard 
facts of life. It is possible in America 
for a boy of humble birth, and practically 
unaided, to lift himself up to sublime 
heights of achievement. But that is pos- 
sible in at least one other country in the 
world. The ancestors of many a noble- 
man never figured in the Domesday Book. 
‘Many a man has hoisted himself from the 
humblest walks of life to serene heights 
in business, in statesmanship, in thought. 
The British nobility, to which it has be- 
come too much the fashion in America 
to refer as a body of privileged men who 
closely guard their privilege, is recruited 
constantly from the lowest walks of life. 
The British nobility, despite frequent 
references to Norman blood and _ the 
Domesday Book, is being constantly re- 
eruited from the common people. In 
that respect, at least, there is a bond of 
spiritual union between the two great 
English-speaking nations. Just as a 
President in America is frequently drawn 
from the people, so is a British earl fre- 
quently called to his earldom from paths 
which only the humble tread. 


THE OTHER DAY there died in Eng- 
land a merchant prince who had not been 
to the manor born—a baron who became 
such as the result of a successful busi- 
ness career which many a merchant 
prince might envy. Great Britain’s éco- 
nomic, banking, and political system is 
filled with such “arrivals” from poor 
walks of life. Many a governor in its 
colonial system—and it is a system on 
which the sun never sets—never had a 
strain of Norman blood in his veins. 
Many an admiral rose from the ranks. 
The one great guarantee for the future 
of the British Empire is its constant 
absorption of men of mettle and ability 
from the lowest walks of life. The Ameri- 
can people make a serious mistake when 
they assume that England, though a 
monarchy, is governed by privilege. 

A baron of humble descent—or rather 
ascent—was Lord Leverhulme, who died 
recently, creating a deep stir in the press 
of Great Britain. William Hesketh Lever, 
who at the end fed and cleansed a large 
part of Great Britain, was born the son 
of a grocer in a small way. He entered 
his father’s business in 1857, but at the 
age of fifty-seven he started on his own 
as a grocer, and achieved such a _ suc- 
cess that nine years later he sold out for 
£60,000. This was his first success in 
life. Others followed with a regularity 
and on a scale that marked him a man of 
the future. 

It was in 1886 that he went into the 
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soap business, which was to make him 
a marked man. He acquired a small 
soap manufactory in Warrington. Here 
he at first employed twelve workers, and 
produced twenty tons of soap a week. In 
a year, the production had risen to 450 
tons a week, and his income had in- 
creased to sixty thousand pounds a year, 
although he subsequently declared in a 


Keystone Photograph 


HE IS NOW DR. HOSMER 


James Kendall Hosmer was awarded the 
honorary Doctorate of Laws by his alma 
mater, Harvard University, on June 18. 
President Lowell said of him: “Graduat- 
ing from Harvard seventy years ago, he 
served from modesty as a private soldier 
in the Civil War, and thereafter by his 
pen has enriched the history of England 
and America.” Dr. Hosmer has served as 
a Unitarian minister, and as president of - 
the American Library Association, and is 
the author of more than a dozen volumes 
of history and biography. He is the 
oldest living graduate of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School 


public address that he and his wife con- 
tinued to live modestly in a house at a 
rental of less than fifty pounds a year. 

Mr. Lever was nothing if he was not 
thorough. His idea was to put a new 
soap on the market, and for several 
weeks he carried a dozen names in his 
head, turning them over until he decided 
upon a name now famous not only in 
England but in many parts of the Euro- 
pean continent. It was in September, 
1888, that Port Sunlight, the model town, 
came into existence on the marshland of 
the Mersey, and there alone the great 
business of Lever Brothers now produces 
every week some four thousand tons of 
soap. 

Lever Brothers was floated as a limited 
liability company in 1894, and it now has 
an issued share capital of more than 


£56,000,000, which commands a _ large 
capital outside of the Lever capital. 

Lord Leverhulme was made a baronet 
in 1911, and a baron in 1917. The vis- 
countship was conferred upon him only 
three years ago. By this time, his con- 
cern had subsidiary companies all over 
the British Empire. Sunlight Soap is a 
household word in the Balkans. Every 
grocer handles the commodity that grew 
out of the brain and the industry of Wil- 
liam Hesketh Lever. 

In explaining his rapid and constant 
rise in life, Lord Leverhulme said in a 
public address, several years ago: “If 
I had: not an inborn delight in organiza- 
tion, in marshaling in proper order; if I 
had not had an insatiable thirst for ex- 
pansion, and for the trial of novel 
methods; if I had felt at 3.30 p.m. that, 
merely because the usual day’s work was 
completed, I could return home and do 
nothing more for the remainder of the 
day; and if I had not been willing to fol- 
low the business from one expansion to 
another, the present business would never 
have been built up.” 

Lever, or Lord Leverhulme, never 
smoked; he drank sparingly; he rose at 
4.30 and retired, whenever possible, at 
10 p.m. Like all successful men, he 
never burned the candle at both ends; he 
considered the burning of one end enough 
for all the practicable purposes of life. 


THE ROMANCE of Lord Leverhulme’s 
career reads like the romance of many 
an American life. It was made possible 
by social and material conditions in the 
British Empire much resembling those 
in America. His benefactions, on a 
nation-wide scale, much resemble the 
benefactions of a successful American 
who, after years of financial achievement, 
considers himself the almoner of his suc- 
cess. Americans born in the lowest rank 
of life have built universities and en- 
dowed them, helped the processes of 
thought and research by their munificence, 
caused the elements of human progress 
to grow out of places formerly bare. 
Lord Leverhulme, after he had achieved 
his financial success, did the same thing 
for Great Britain. His country profited 
from his genius. 

To the American who knows his own 
country and appreciates its spirit, such 
romances as the life of Lord Leverhulme 
are inspiring. There are in America men 
who say in these latter days that the 
day of opportunity is past; and some- 


_times they point to England as the coun- 


try in which social lines have been laid 
during the past generations, and there is 
no opportunity for new men to emerge. 
The career of William Hesketh Lever 
is a reply to any in England that may ~ 
argue as some in America argue. The 
fact that he became Lord Leyerhulme 
points to the conclusion that in England, 
as in America, there are plenty of Places 
(Continued on page 663) ‘4 
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- Think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up 
"children unto Abraham.—MarrHew iii. 9 


_ JOHN THE BAPTIST, much as he dif- 
_ J fered from the greater Leader who came 
g after him, and incapable as he was of fully 
_ appreciating the spirit and purpose of 
_ Jesus, was in one respect at least a wise 
as well as a high-minded man. He per- 
ceived what was then, as it has always 
_ been, one great stumbling-block in the way 
of his race. They were Abraham’s chil- 
_ dren; and they were going to be saved, in 
this world and the next, because of a 
premise which God had made to Abraham 
and his posterity. 

It did not matter so much what they 

were in themselves, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent; they had the blood of that ancient 
patriarch in their veins, and they were 
heirs of the promise he had received. John 
knew that they were shielding themselves 
from his call to repentance and a new life 
by the comfortable assurance that, as mem- 
bers of a race which was God’s chosen 
people, they were going to be sufficiently 
taken care of, in any event; and he told 
them plainly that this did not count. 

It was of no consequence in the sight of 
God that they were Abraham’s children. 
If God wanted such, he could produce them 
out of wayside stones. What mattered 
was the cleanness, or foulness, of their 
individual souls; and if they had defiled 
themselves by any of the sins which he 
denounced, their descent from Abraham, 
and their membership in the life of a sup- 
posedly chosen race, would avail them 
nothing. 

The doctrine of individual opportunity 
and responsibility, thus announced, is one 
of the great ideas that has to do with the 
shaping of human history. It has entered 
into all great contests in the later life of 

' mankind. The associations of this present 
moment naturally inyite us to consider 
events in our own not very distant past, in 
which that doctrine played an important 
part. ‘ 

One hundred and fifty years ago, an 
event took place which may justly be 
reckoned one of the main turning-points 
of the world’s life. On that Cay, the mili- 
tary power of the King of Mngland and 
the armed forces of his American colonies 
met for the first time in open conflict. 
Then and there, the differences between 
the motherland and her daughter across 
the seas were put to trial by the sword, 
and the issue was squarely made up— 
independence or subjugation. 

Up till that moment, some adjustment 

of their difficulties and disagreements was 

possible which should leave the tie be- 
tween them still unbroken. Many were 
working toward this end, of which num- 
ver I more than suspect I should have 

L one, had I lived in that period; and 
eir idea of reconciliation was by no 

ins a hopeless dream, But after that 
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day, no compromise was possible. The war 
then begun had to go on till either this 
new nation was beaten to its knees and 
forced to make surrender, or the hand of 
tyranny that had been laid upon it was 
entirely shaken off and society was estab- 
lished here on a new basis. That was in- 
deed a momentous day, for much more 
than the immediate welfare of the two 
parties to the struggle was then at stake. 
The battle for American independence was 
fought not for America alone. It was 
fought no less for the future of England 
and the future of mankind. The fortunes 
of the new power of democracy, as against 
aristocratic privilege, were to be deter- 
mined by that contest, for many centuries 
yet to come. 

What kind of world it would now be if 
the battles of Concord and Lexington 
had not been fought, and if the two coun- 
tries which then gripped in a life-and- 
death contest had drawn back from the 
brink of war that was opening between 
them is, of course, more or less a matter 
of speculation. Some have thought that 
it would have been better had the colonists 
been more patient under their wrongs, and 
had they waited for a better and wiser 
government to arise which should redress 
their grievances. Such people point to the 
relations between England and her colo- 
nies at this present day, and ask what we 
haye gained by separation better than 
that. But they seem to forget, or ignore, 
the profound effect that the American 
revolution had on England, and the great 
change thus wrought in her methods of 
dealing with subject and dependent 
peoples. It was in large measure through 
the loss of her colonies on these shores, 
and the lesson she learned through defeat 
of her projects here, that the relations 
between her and the members of her wide 
Empire came to be what they have now 
become. There is much reason to doubt 
whether that lesson would have been 
learned, or so well learned, in any other 
fashion. And if it be true, as it probably 
is, that the “embattled farmers” who, at 
“shot heard 
round the. world,’ were standing in de- 
fense of a better England as well as for 
a free America, then indeed their action 
made, as has been said, one of the most 
notable turning-points in the whole world’s 
progress. 

It is interesting, and may be instructive, 
to note the half-fortuitous way in which 
this clash of arms occurred. On neither 
side was the battle foreseen or planned ; 
and it is quite safe to say that had the 
probability of it been foreseen, it never 
would have taken place. Certainly, had 
the commander of the English force known 
to what risk he was exposing his troops, 
the order which launched the expedition 
would not have ‘been given. And the 
Minutemen, who met this force and turned 
it back, had gathered without any definite 
idea of what they were to do. No one 
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was exercising much command over them, 
and by whom the order was given to join 
battle with their foes is not clear. The 
two armed bands, for the most part, 
simply drifted into war, as two ships who 
are trying to avoid each other may drift 
together in collision in a fog at sea. 

Neither side, in this case, it is true, 
was trying to evade the contest; but 
neither side had come out expecting it or 
very well prepared for it. Here, as in 
many another place, as one reads the 
record of the past, he is tempted to ex- 
claim, Hither this is pure chance, or it is 
the mingling in human affairs of some- 
thing higher than human wisdom. On the 
whole, the suggestion of a Providence 
which thus shapes our ends is not an un- 
reasonable hypothesis. May we not say, 
reverently and reasonably, that beside the 
insane stupidity of the English govern- 
ment and the exasperation of American 
patriots, there was another factor of the 
chain of events being forged in those days! 
The time had come for a really new de- 
parture in the development of human prog- 
ress, for the opening of a new chapter in 
the drama of the world’s life; and it was 
the wisdom of God, no less than the will 
of man, which brought on that crisis a 
century and a half ago. 

No doubt there are friends and advo- 
cates of the cause of peace who will be 
somewhat shocked by the suggestion that 
an Infinite Beneficence ever had anything 
to do with the inauguration or manage- 
ment of a great war. But I see not how 
the life of the past can have much mean- 
ing for us, unless we assume that God was 
standing beside his human child when he 
took up arms to defend rights and prin- 
ciples that were as dear to him as life 
itself. Some there are who hold it a 
mistake to perpetuate the memory of the 
past wars by teaching the story of them 
to our children, and inciting them to re- 
vere the character of military heroes in 
other days. What we thus do, it is said, 
is to keep alive the national feuds that 
have produced’ such disastrous conse- 
quences hitherto, and thus prepare the 
soil out of which new wars may spring 
in days to come. And it is probably true 
that, to sad extent, the teaching of his- 
tory in our schools does produce this re- 
sult; though it must be chiefly charged 
up to teachers who think they have a 
special reason for fomenting racial hatreds 
and antagonisms. 

Nothing can be more stupid than to go 
on keeping hot the passions of an ancient 
controversy centuries after the causes that 
produced it have passed away, and when 
the descendants of both parties have come 
into a different world, where renewals 
of the old fight are totally irrelevant. 
Nevertheless, much as this is to be dep- 
recated, we should lose more than we 
could gain by dropping into forgetfulness 
such national memories as those of Con- 
eord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill. 
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They need not be used to embitter our 
relations with other countries at the pres- 
ent day; and we much need to have the 
fires of patriotism kindled in our own 
hearts by admiration for the patriots of 
other days, who fought and died to pur- 
chase for us the blessings which we now 
enjoy. 

There is, moreover, a special reason, if 
we adequately understand the issues that 
were being decided by the American Revo- 
lution, why we of this age should keep 
in mind the purpose and example of those 
by whom that combat was begun. It is 
commonly spoken of as a war for emanci- 
pation, liberty, and self-government; and 
this is true in something deeper than any 
mere political sense. The people of this 
country then indeed wanted to govern 
themselves, and not to be governed, with- 
out representation, by a power across the 
sea. But they were not striving for in- 
dependence simply for the pleasure of 
having their own way. The truth is that 
there was a clash between the social sys- 
tems of England and America, which gave 
the war a social significance quite as im- 
portant as any political meaning that can 
be attached to it. England was, at that 
time, very much given over to the re- 
mains of a caste system that had come 
down from older days of feudalism; and 
the Pilgrims who came to these shores had 
left the whole of that outworn system be- 
hind them. 

Now the essence of caste is that it 
separates men into fixed and rigid groups, 
same high and some low; and mto what- 
ever group a man is born, there he must 
stay to the end of his days. If he is born 
in high place, he remains of the nobility, 
though his life may be a scandal and dis- 
grace to the society in which he moves. 
If his lot is cast, by inheritance, in humble 
or menial position, it is practically useless 
for him to try to escape from it, though 
his natural gifts may fit him for exalted 
place. And the evil of caste, from a social 
point of view, is that it reduces the amount 
of talent which can be put to the world’s 
service to something like the lowest mini- 
mum that will in any wise suffice. It stops 
off, almost entirely, the development of 
inherent ability when it appears among 
lower social classes, and it keeps at the 
top of the social seale all the well-born 
mediocrity that ought to sink to lower 
place. 

The world has always extreme need of 
all the intelligence and moral force it can 
possibly bring to its aid, and caste re- 
duces the available supply of that almost 
to the lowest terms. Talent which origi- 
nates in humble life, it ruthlessly sup- 
presses; that which comes forth in high 
life, it hampers and dilutes by holding 
native incompetence in equal rank with 
it. If one wants to know what a blight 
on the life of a people, or a race, caste 
ean be, let him look to India, which coun- 
try still lies virtually helpless and supine 
under its crushing weight. It is good to 
learn that the chief prophet and saint of 
the Hindu world to-day is beginning to 
address himself to the solution of that 
enormous problem. If he can loosen the 
grip of that bad system on the life of 
his people, he will do more for them, 
perhaps, than can be done in any other 
way. 
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Of course what remained of that in the characteristic of American thought and 


England of the eighteenth century was 
small, as compared with this extreme ex- 
ample. But it was enough, if its growth 
should go unchecked, to be a serious drag 
on any nation’s life. And American so- 
ciety, if it could be let alone, had prac- 
tically made an end of it altogether. Here 
every man, however and wherever he 
was born, had an open chance to make 
the most of himself, to the world’s ad- 
vantage as well as to his own profit. And 
here stupidity, which chanced to possess 
social influence and prestige, could not 
long continue to make wreck and havoc of 
great trusts reposed in its hands. This 
was the deeper opposition that was fought 
out to a finish in our war for independ- 
ence; and the moment that this nation 
was free from the threat of reimposition of 
the bonds of aristocratic privilege, it went 
forward by leaps and bounds. Not only 
governmental liberty, but individual lib- 
erty, through all the walks of life, was 
then at stake. It was one of the greatest 
deliverances ever made in the whole 
career of humanity when, at last, the 
fight for separation from England was 
definitely won. 

Now it happens with us that the fruits 
of that victory stand in some danger of 
being at least partially lost. In later years, 
an immense amount of study has been given 
to group life and group psychology. That is 
by no means a barren or profitless investi- 
gation. On the contrary, much good has 
come out of it, and its further pursuit 
should yield many other beneficent results. 
For we are in part the creatures of our 
environment and the product of the so- 
ciety in which we move. But it is no less 
true that we are, in part, creators of our 
own fortune; we have the right and the 
power to work out our own salvation; and 
this is the truth which men have now too 
much forgotten. Unhappily,—such is the 
disposition of human nature to see only 
one truth at a time——emphasis has come 
to be placed rather exclusively on the 
power of group life to shape and carry the 
life of the individual; and the need of the 
largest amount of liberty that can be given 
the individual, consistent with public 
safety, to do for himself has gone yery 
much into eclipse. A new social philoso- 
phy has been formulated which millions 
of men have accepted, based on the as- 
sumption that social influence makes each 
one of us practically everything that he 
is, and that his own initiative amounts to 
little or nothing. 

Perhaps there is nothing more threaten- 
ing in the life of the present day than 
the subtle influence of that philosophy 
which teaches the common man that he is 
entitled to lie down upon society at large, 
pleading that he could not be anything 
Save what that has made of him, and 
believing that he can have no future 
save that which comes to him through 
social means. So believing, of course he 
does not much go forth to hustle for him- 
self, but is forever waiting for some group 
influence to lift him to a higher place; 
and he considers himself much aggrieved 


‘when that lifting process fails to take 


place. I have to testify that during a 
fairly long life I have seen the gradual 
but steady decline of an enthusiasm for 
liberty which, in my youth, was a marked 


speech. Men as a rule are no longer so 
sensitive to the question whether or not 
the individual is being given an- open 
field for the exercise of whatever ability 
there may be in him. They no longer go 
forth so much into the battle of life as 
a great personal adventure, to be deter- 
mined by their own skill and courage. If 
many are now down under the hard pres- 
sure of circumstances, the common idea 
is not so much to quicken their inward 
life, to incite them to resist and rise above 
that pressure, as to spare them that effort 
by releasing them from the weight that 
holds them back. 

I agree that both methods of working 
for the world’s improvement are legiti- 
mate; but I say that we are in danger 
of neglecting what used to be called “moral 
suasion” almost entirely in our endeavor 
to get the whole thing settled by those 
legal pains and penalties which our group 
life is able to apply. It is curious how 
instantly and instinctively men now cry 
out for a law-when things are seen not 
to be right, and how astonished they are 
when they have obtained the law and it 
does not reach the heart of the difficulty. 
We of this day really need to have our 
minds brought into contact with the life 
of a less sophisticated but more sturdy 
age, of which the Minuteman of Concord 
and Lexington may serve as a picturesque 
symbol. It was the English power, in 
those days, which stood for an elaborate 
discipline such as has become the dream 
of many later minds. The Englishman 
then despised What he was apt to call the 
“not-valor” of New England farmers and 
artisans, whose train-bands he regarded 
as very small obstacles in his way. Yet 
he had to see his elaborate military ma- 
chine go down to ignominious defeat 
before those poorly trained soliders, every 
one of whom carried under his hat large 
resources of character and intelligence 
which he had gained, in freedom, fighting 
against a savage wilderness. 

It all comes back at last to those re- 
sources of character and intelligence in 
the individual mind. And that these may | 
be forthcoming in‘time of need, there 
must be liberty, in no scant measure, for 
the individual person. We shall not get 
anywhere in droves and masses, save 
through the fitness of the men and women 
who compose these droves and masses. 
And that they may become fit, they must 
be accustomed to think and act for them- 
selves, not the tools of a system or the 
slaves of public opinion. Liberty, the lib- 
erty for which our fathers fought, is 
therefore still a great and sacred word. 
It may not provide the shortest way to 
this or that social result at which we aim. 
But it, and it alone, will give us the en- 
during foundation of character, upon 
which all institutions and all reforms must 
stand if they are to have stable footing. 
It is a God-given instinct in the mind 
which teaches it to resent dictation; which 
finds even wholesome external restraint, 
at times, somewhat irksome, and makes 
it want forever to be free. Men are but ~ 
serfs in spirit, if they lose that instinct; 
and to keep it alive by kindling touch with 
great freemen of the past, who rated life 
without liberty as a kind of living death, 
is infinitely worth while, for oneenee 
and for our fellow men. 
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Lonpon, June 10. 
7X TERNALLY, the distinction of this 
year’s Whit-week meetings has been 
Pthe marked increase of attendance at 


the various sessions and functions, and 
the presence with us of an unusually 


large representation of friends from over- 
seas, chiefly from America. There has 
been no happier feature in our contempo- 
rary history, nor one that may be fraught 
with happier issues for the future, than 


_the exchange of American and British 


ministers, reinforced by this inter-visita- 


‘tion of a number of lay-men and -women. 


The conspicuous affection for England, 
and admiration for all that is best in 
her, which one discovers with gratitude 
to be so widespread in America, is con- 
stantly being resuscitated and refreshed 
by visits to this old land. Fewer of our 


' people have the privilege of crossing the 


Atlantic, and being brought into contact 


with the life and spirit of America. As 


one of the ministers who recently traveled 
in your vast country and met with many 
groups of your people, I regard the cir- 
cumstance I have mentioned as a dis- 
tinct loss, for as the result of my personal 
visit I have conceived a sense of the 
greatness of America and an admiration 
for the soul of its people which I could 
never otherwise have gained. The aver- 
age Englishman, with his rich background 
of ancient and aristocratic institutions, 
is apt to class Americans with the nouw- 
veaue riches, and to be amused rather 
than impressed with the way they carry 
off the situation; but he cannot be long 
in the country without rubbing his eyes 
and waking up to the recognition of the 
incalculable physical, mental, and spir- 
itual resources which are only just be- 
ginning to be liberated on your side of 
the Atlantic. He comes to understand the 
solid grounds for Walter Page’s convic- 
tion that with you lies the future leader- 
ship of the world. Europe may have a 
long past; America has a long future, 
which is more important. Soon the whole 
world will have to reckon with a gigan- 
tic educational system which every year 
is turning out intellectually equipped 
men and women by the round thousand. 
There is no parallel to it elsewhere. One 
is made immediately sensible to its effect 
in the large body of educated alert and 
vigorous womanhood which is pouring 
its contributions into the springs of na- 
tional life. 'The consequences are only 
the more certainly assured by the strong 
social tendencies which are so marked 
in your character and life. These de- 
veloping powers of trained intelligence 
are not likely to lose their force and 
momentum in the sands of individualism. 
The national ideal floats everywhere be- 
fore the eye in the picturesqueness of 
‘the Stars and Stripes. With a large and 


yery heterogeneous population, it” will 


not be said that you cannot see the wood 
for the trees. More passionately than 


ever, we visiting ministers feel respect, 
friendship, and gratitude for you, and 
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The Centenary in London 


A lively estimate of the gatherings and addresses 


R. NICOL CROSS 


more passionately pray that the bonds of 
understanding and good will between the 
English-speaking peoples may be deepened 
and strengthened. 

It has also been a fine stimulus and 
encouragement to be brought into touch 
with Unitarianism, especially in New 
England. There our liberal faith has not 
to grow under the shadow of a powerful 
ecclesiastical Establishment, which draws 
into its channel all the tributary streams 
of official recognition and social prestige. 
The Unitarianism of New England has 
its place in the sun, and its many beau- 
tiful and historic shrines remind all and 
sundry that the fittest place for Unita- 
rianism to survive in the modern world 
is not a hole or corner, unless it be the 
most central corner of the town or city. 
One is delighted to see its towers and 
spires keeping their end well up among 
those of sister faiths. 

All this is just in the way of subse- 
quent welcome of our American friends 
to our Centenary Celebration. 

On the whole, the celebration was re- 
markably free from that mood of remi- 
niscence which finds in the laudation of 
the past an easy refuge from action in 
the present or resolution for the future. 
It is not the disposition of Unitarians to 
believe in vicarious atonement or imputed 
righteousness, and if at any time the 
deeds of the Fathers were extolled, it 
was with the question whether we to-day 
were worthy to be called their sons, and 
with the exhortation to go and do like- 
wise. A religious community just enter- 
ing on its second century cannot for 
shame longer live on its noble and hard- 
worked ancestors,—it must survive by 
the sweat of its own brow a the fruit 
of its own soul. 

The sermon was preached to a large 
and eager congregation that filled the 


-ancient and historic Dutch Church in Aus- 


tin Friars, right at the city’s heart, a 
building whose stately architecture an- 
swered to a taste probably stronger among 
Unitarians than in any other section of 
Nonconformity, and the preacher was, 
appropriately, the Rev. J. H. Weathera!] 
of Essex Church, the present successor 
of Theophilus Lindsey. 

He dealt with Christ’s great affirma- 
tion that the worship of God must be “in 
spirit and in truth,” and claimed for 
our Unitarian fathers that they had seri- 
ously tried at all times to obey that 
imperative. Their movement was mod- 
ernist, before the name was invented. 
Risking their religion on neither book 
nor dogma but in the deliverances of 
living religious experience, they had been 
the more ready to revise their unwritten 
creed, and to alter and realter the words 
of their written liturgies, so that they 
might simply and rationally express the 
thought of their hearts in that spiritual 
worship which is the central thing. 

He cited Dr. Brooke Herford’s distine- 
tion between the “lesser Unitarianism” 
which is concerned with a particular 


“ 


doctrine of the constitution of Deity, and 
the “larger Unitarianism” which is a 
reassertion of the simple spiritual religion 
of the Hebrew prophets and of the mas- 
ter Christ, to which the intellectual com- 
promises- of the ecclesiastic and the 
subtleties of the metaphysician were alike 
foreign. The Council of Nicwa was, per- 
haps a little unjustly, characterized as 
a church committee which confused its 
findings with the eternal decrees of God. 

Unitarianism began in a better Scrip- 
turalism, and fell back on the great affec- 
tions of Christ as more everlastingly 
vital than theological doctrines about 
him, and as a national consequence it 
became conspicuous in the realm of civil 
service, public philanthropy, and good 
works. It has cherished liberty and cul- 
tivated reality, and practised comprehen- 
siveness. 

The rest of the week was taken up 
with the usual meetings of Unitarian 
Societies to promote peace, temperance, so- 
cial reconstruction, lay-preaching, women’s 
work, propaganda, fellowship, the youth 
movement, and the Sunday-school; and 
of a more social nature were the Presi- 
dent’s luncheon and the Conversations. 
A largely attended communion service, 
held at Essex Church, was conducted 
by Rey. Dr. Estlin Carpenter. 

There is not space for detailed report 
of these functions, but appreciation must 
be paid to the contributions of Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, Mrs. Osear C. Gallagher, and the 
visiting American ministers, who have 
largely helped to make Centenary Week 
memorable in the history of our denom- 
ination for interest and inspiration. They 
all added to the debt under which they 
have laid our churches throughout the 
country, and the very presence of Dr. 
Eliot added dignity and distinction to 
the occasion. We warmly thank the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for sending 
them, and our ery is for more. We con- 
gratulate the church in America on hay- 
ing such men. 

The Essex Hall Lecture was delivered 
by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
taking as his subject “Free Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century.” It cannot be 
said that it realized expectations. Some- 
thing great was anticipated from a states- 
man and scholar like Lord Oxford with 
a theme like that, but he chose to confine 
himself mainly to an able characteriza- 
tion of the personality and work of Robert 
Owen, Cobbett, and Malthus, without 
committing himself to the discussion of 
principles or even the delineation of 
history. The warmth of his reception 
probably expressed admiration for a 
splendid career of public service rather 
than for this particular lecture. 

Much more exhilarating was the public 
meeting at which the speakers were 
Principal L. P. Jacks, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
Sydney Jones, and P. M. Oliver. All the 
speeches had a charm of style, and Dr. 
Jacks and Mr, Jones used the persua~- 
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sions of humor with considerable effect. 
We heard the call to Truth, the voice of 
the heroic Past, the demand of the liv- 
ing Present, and the endless invitations 
of the Future, from men each of whom 
is in his own way a worthy type of high 
citizenship. 

To his pungent wit, Dr. Jacks adds a 
certain perverse quixotism. He is one 
of the leaders of contemporary thought 
who knows how to follow the great 
thinkers. He is quickly receptive, and 
his originality consists in rediscovery. 
He may be called our most_ fascinating 
resurrectionist. He lives, but there is 
always some other master living in him; 
and at present he is reintroducing 
Thomas Carlyle to a world that finds it 
difficult to appreciate his doctrine of si- 
lence and profess to follow the example 
he set of prolific talk. It was verily 
right to insist that there are deep mys- 
teries which cannot be spoken, but it is 
surely common sense as well as logic to 


_in vagueness. 
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know what you are standing for before 
trying to stand for it. If the world 
wants anything to-day, it is clearer defi- 
nition of its aim and goal. We are lost 
The trouble does not lie 
in having a corporate creed, but in con- 
tinuing to pretend to believe in it when 
you don’t. 

Space only remains to refer to the 
grace and effect with which Hugh Rath- 
bone presided over the main assemblies, 
and to the distinction of the two ad- 
dresses given by Dr. Hstlin Carpenter. 

Although no definite constructive pro- 
gram emerged from the meetings, the 
dominating note was one of courage and 
good cheer in the conviction that the 
future of Unitarianism is not yet in 
the past. We have still a separate wit- 
ness to bear to Truth, to Liberty, and to 
Religion, not inconsistent with a cordial 
co-operation for the realization of aims 
which we hold in common with other 
communities of Christendom. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Welch of Knoxville 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Some time ago you published a short 
notice to the effect that I was dropped 
from the faculty of the Knoxville high 
school because, it was alleged, I injected 
Unitarian theology into my _ teaching. 
The facts are these: ‘ ; 

Since last September, I have been min- 
ister of our Unitarian church, and ac- 
counts of my sermons have been published 
rather freely in the newspapers. It is 
quite natural that in this stronghold of 
Fundamentalism, with a Baptist member- 
ship of 18,000 out of a total population of 
100,000, there should be some objection 
to the fact that a Unitarian is teaching 
in the high school. Vague complaints were 
carried to the Board of Education, and 
at the time of the election of teachers 
my name was held over for further con- 
sideration. Y 

The Knoxville News made an investi- 
gation to find out why this was done. The 
Board gave the name of one woman who, 
it was said, had complained; but when 
she was called by a reporter, she slammed 
up the telephone receiver. Statements of 
a large number of my pupils were pub- 


lished, denying that I had ever at any time. 


expressed any theological views in the 
class room, and petitions urging my re- 
election, signed by practically all the stu- 
dents I teach, were presented to the Board. 
At a later meeting I was elected, but with 
the understanding that I do not preach 
during the next school year. There the 
matter stands. 

The church in Knoxville was organized 
by Dr. J. H. Crooker a little more than 
four years ago. The present situation in 
Tennessee offers a great opportunity to all 
the churches in the State, but especially 
to ours, here at the seat of the University. 
The work demands the whole time of a 
minister, whether he be I or another. But 
the band of members cannot go it alone; 
they must have help from the denomina- 
tion. Are they going to get it? 

Of course our problem bulks larger for 


us than it does for others. But I wish it 
were possible to impress upon the members 
of the church everywhere how important 
it is that the Unitarian Foundation be 
generously sustained. We are going along 
doing our best, attracting larger congre- 
gations than ever before, increasing our 
list of prospects, and putting ourselves in 
a fair way: toward success. When the 
first of next September comes, are we go- 
ing on to establish a self-supporting Uni- 
tarian church? Right here in the thick 
of the fight between reaction and progress, 
are we going to haul down the flag of 
Unitarianism? iM. Wericn, 


KNOXVILLE, THNN, 


University of Tennessee 
To the Editor of THe CurisTiAN ReGisTEeR :— 


On page 564 of Tur Recisrer [June 4], 
in commenting on the Scopes trial, you 
quote from the Civil Liberties Union this 
statement: “Dr. Neal was dismissed from 
the University of Tennessee because of 
his views on evolution, and had been a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for governor in 1924, when he was de- 
feated by the present governor, Austin 
Peay, largely on the issue of evolution.” 
The statement also refers to Mr. Neal 
as formerly dean of the Law School of 
the University of Tennessee. 

Of course I know Tue Recister would 
not knowingly print anything as a fact 
which is not true. May I therefore call 
your attention to the following statement 
of my own? 

Though of the faculty, Dr. Neal never 
was dean of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity, but was a professor of law. His 
dismissal from the University was for 
reasons not even remotely concerned with 
his views on evolution or on religion. 
Finally, so far as I know, the question 
of evolution did not figure in Goyernor 
Peay’s defeat of Neal for the Democratic 
nomination. I do not think Mr. Neal’s 


most ardent supporter imagined he had 
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any real chance of securing the nomina- 
tion,—for reasons purely political. = 

At the time that Mr. Neal was dismissed 
from the University, there were also sey- 
eral other professors who were not recom- 
mended for reappointment. The reasons 
involved were various, and I do not wish 
to raise the question of the justice or 
injustice of the course pursued. by the 
University administration in dealing with 
these men. 

But, because three of the men dismissed 
were members of the Unitarian Church 
(and because one of the three has a well- 
defined case of “the martyr complex”), 
the impression got out that the men were 
dismissed in part because of their religious 
affiliations. I think this impression has 
gained some standing in the editorial 
rooms of THE Recister. This, however, 
is not the fact; and, in common honesty, 
I feel it is my duty to make this state- 
ment. The disproof lies in the following: 
(1) The chairman of the Knoxville Uni- 
tarian Church (myself) is a professor in 
the University. (2) So also is our secre- 
tary-treasurer. (3) So also is the chair- 
man of one of our important committees. 
(4) Two years ago (just after the dis- 
missals), Alwin Thaler was taken into the 
faculty as a professor of English. Before 
his appointment was made, the attention 
of the Dean of the Faculty was called 
to the fact that he-was a Unitarian. When 
asked if this did not disqualify him for 
the appointment, the Dean replied, ‘“Cer- 
tainly not. We are employing him to teach 
English, and his religious affiliations are 
strictly his own business.” 

I am keenly aware that just now the 
finger of scorn is being pointed at the 
University, because the administration has 
chosen to maintain silence regarding the 
anti-evolution law passed by the last legis- 
lature. I suppose that it was inevitable 
that this silence should be interpreted pre- 
cisely as it has been. Personally, such a 
policy would have béen impossible for me 
to adopt. I wish only to say in this con- 
nection that our men in science are mis- 
understood,—but more than this I do not 
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. feel at liberty to say. 


In closing, lest I be suspected of being 
a faint-hearted Unitarian myself, I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to recite my own 
history. Born into the church of Henry 
Ward Beecher, my family had migrated 
over into the Unitarian Church before 
my recollection begins. Moving to Phila- 
delphia, I became an ardent member of 
the church of Charles G. Ames, the Spring- 
garden Church, and during my adolescence 
had the inestimable privilege of being a 
member of the Sunday-school class taught 
by Mrs. Ames. I have been, successively, 
a member of Unitarian churches at North- - 
boro, Mass., Madison, Wis. (under Dr. 
Crooker), and Ithaca, N.Y. 

Just at present, our Unitarian chureh in 
Knoxville is facing something of a crisis 
because of something savoring of religious 
intolerance. It is a matter giving us 
great concern, but the University of Ten- 
nessee has no connection with it. 

I am impelled to write this letter by my 
sense of fairness toward the University 
which I have served, now, for seventeen 
years. J. A. Swrrzer. — 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. ~ 


FY eo 


HE OTHER DAY, an earnest and 
troubled chairman of a parish com- 
Reltce came into my office. His parson 
had resigned; and after reciting various 
church problems, he ventured to hope 
that we could help them to secure a “reli- 
gious minister.” ; 
_ It seems rather an anomaly that a min- 
ister of any church should be other than 
religious. Immediately our minds revert 
to the various formalities of faith that 
we are prone to associate with religion 
‘and not seldom mistake for it. But I 
am sure that the request had nothing to 
do with the desire for those things that 
we usually connect with the somewhat 
extensive and elaborate wardrobe of reli- 
gion. It was not the way in which the 
minister prayed; it was not a. criticism 
of the kind of God in which he believed ; 
it was not that he was too high church 
or too broad church; rather it was this: 
The thing that stood out in his public 
utterances was that he did not believe 
in any sort of God or in the church at 
all, and his pulpit appeared to be dedi- 
cated to his doubt rather than to his 
faith. My visitor wanted the kind of 
minister who is interested in the church, 
who believes in it-as an institution, not 
as an end but as a means to an end. He 
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did not want a minister who conceives 

of the pulpit merely as offering him an 

opportunity to express his own personal 
convictions, a sort of outlet for his par- 
ticular style of oratory, a mere ease- 
ment for his interior social, economic, 
and religious ferment. 

Of course any pulpit must have some- 
what of this latitude, for real preaching 
is nothing if it is not conviction; but it 
should have something more than this. 
It should seek to convert and commit 
people to certain idealisms, as to thought, 
word, and conduct. These change with 
changing ideas, but always the present 
and the prophecy of the future should 
retain sufficient of the past not to lose 
sight of its beginnings, its slow growth, 
and its victory over the wilderness out 
of which it came. This will serve to keep 
it humble and at the same time exalt it. 
No matter how exquisite the flower, it 
does ill if it forgets its buried and ugly 
roots. Beyond such service, the pulpit 
should seek to build people as living 
‘stones into a temple not made with 
aa a cathedral of colleagues of the 
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It is doubtful if it can be said that ir- 
religion consists in having this or in not 
having that particular thing. We con- 
stantly meet folk in whose lives the words 
d, Christ, the Bible, Christianity, and 

Church play major parts and in 
om we recognize a strange lack of 
at seem to us tobe the essential quali- 
of the very thing for which these 
t+ forces stand. And yet they are 
' acy and anxious to do valiant 
% the other hand, there is a vast mul- 
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-always, 


est re a, a hia ae aa Cee , 
Calling for a‘“Religious Minister” 


Some observations on very bad churchmanship 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


Field Secretary American Unitarian Association 


titude upon whose lips the recognized 
language of religion is almost a stranger, 
whose lives make -us conscious of the 
very things, which in its loftier moods 
the Bible breathes out, and for which 
Jesus lived and died and which have been 
the motivating power in the beginning of 
every great faith. It is likely that my 
visitor wanted a man who is at least 
reasonably interested in religion, and not 
only interested in it but who believes in 
it as essential to the higher order of liv- 
ing. It is likely that he wanted a man 
who believes that the Christian faith is 
the expression of religion best suited to 
us and our needs, and best caleulated to 
bring out the noblest and the highest in 
us. He probably had in mind a man who 
is reasonably convinced that the Unita- 
rian Church has a real mission and a 
vital message to men or women of freed 
minds. I think I may say that this par- 
ish committee man hoped to get a minis- 
ter who believes that the Christian min- 
istry is a real job for a real man with 
a reasonable assurance of real results. 
Surely the things at which I have 
hinted are not too much to ask of any 
man who is supposed to serve religion 
through the church. Rather, is it not a 
seathing comment that any one should 
feel the need of asking for a “religious 
minister”? Is it not fair to assume that 
a minister of religion is of course of a 
religious mind, that he believes in the 
ministry with all his heart and soul, and 
in the chureh as the best means of put- 
ting his faith into the life of the world 
about him? If this is not so, why should 
he insist upon serving through a church? 
The number of ministers almost wholly 
engrossed in telling the world what God, 
Christ, Religion, and the Church are not, 
is staggering, and this very fact is the 
answer to many of the questions that 
are perennially with us. The sound of 
the hammers does not always signify that 
something is being built, but it should 
nevertheless, be prophetic of 


Seven Isles 
W. R. G. 


Seven isles in the azure main, 
Shining beneath the sun: 

Green and gray, with a fringe of spray, 
And a lighthouse shaft on one. 


Seven gems of purple and gold 
Set amid roseate seas ; 

The sky o’erhead a flaming red, 
And a faint caressing breeze. 


Seven shadows upon the deep, 
Moon-flecked with silver bars: 

Flashes bright from the keeper’s light, 
And the silence of the stars. 


Seventy winding candle lights, 
As the bell of the chapel tolls: 
Hymn and prayer on sea-kissed air,— 
O hallowéd Isles of Shoals! 


“more stately mansions.” In order to 
eultivate the religious consciousness, one 
must do more than pull up the tares. 
It requires some sowing. As lived and 
taught, there is much that is wrong with 
the Christian faith, but the best argu- 
ment for reinterpretation or something 
better is a quality of life. If we would 
reap the harvest of a greater faith, we 
must plant the seeds of a greater faith. 
The cure for the ills of religion is more 
religion. 

Recently a minister preached a ser- 
mon on “Why I Left the Ministry.” It 
seems abit weird that an institution 
should willingly lend itself to a partner- 
ship in its own disqualification, to the 
point of even being willing to pay for it. 
Apparently it had never occurred to this 
brother to catechize himself. This inci- 
dent is indicative of a vast deal of very 
bad churchmanship. No other business or 
profession would tolerate it, and it is 
little wonder that now and again a 
modest, troubled, and more or less befud- 
dled layman who is betting his thought 
and a moderate amount of his time and 
substance, on the value of religion, the 
church, and its ministry, hesitatingly 
raises a question as to whether the thing 
he is paying for is really betng done. 

Just why men who are frankly skepti- 
eal of the value of religion and of the 
church insist upon occupying pulpits, 
should furnish a particularly satisfying 
piéce de resistance for the psychologist. 
If a man does not believe in God, why 
does he insist upon a pulpit from which 
to heckle Him? If he does not believe 
in the deeper implications of religion, 
why ally himself with its forces? If the 
contention. that the church insists upon 
remaining ignorant and futile, a blind 
leader of the blind, a deaf interpreter of 
the words of life, is true, and if, knowing 
this, men persist in remaining with it, 
are they not like our so-called liberal 
orthodox brethren whom we now scorn 
as having prayerfully determined, so far 
as expediency will permit, to fight under 
the banner of what they do not believe 
for what they do believe? 

Least of all would I be willing to sub- 
seribe to a body of belief that had even 
the implications of finality. Ideas about 
God, religion, and the church have altered 
and will continue to alter; but God, reli- 
gion, and the chureh will remain. It is 
a sturdy, resolute, unshakable faith in 
the latent potentialities of these expres- 
sions of the great human adventure in 
idealisms that constitutes the call to the 
ministry. Breathe it into the dead pile 
of stones and unmeaning timbers, and 
they straightway become temples of wor- 
ship; write it upon the tables of men’s 
hearts and they become co-workers with 
God,—brethren in the eternal Christ- 
enterprise, the strife for the prizes that 
are undefiled. 
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The Christian Register 
CHAPEL OF EMINENCE 


Final enrollment, 932 names 


Additions to the Chapel of Unitarian Eminence have been 
received to June 20. The total number of names actually en- 
rolled is 932, the present (and final) installment being one 


hundred names. 


this publication: It is in no sense a boasting of persons. 


THE REGISTER repeats the important object of 


it 


is a token of the power of the religion espoused by Unitarians 
that they should have such a disproportionate place of dis- 


tinction among men. 


“Who's Who in America,’ from 1899 to the present. 


The basis of selection was inclusion in 


The re- 


markable representation is an inspiration to press on, in true 
worship and in understanding, and serving each generation 
of our fellows, in all the world. 


Name 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Forp, Water B. 


BERLIN, MASS. 
Purrer, J. ADAMS 


BRIGHTON, MASS. 


Downes, WILLIAM Howk 
Everett, ARTHUR G 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
Girrorp, FRANKLIN KENT 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

BARTLETT, WILLARD 

BLUMENSCHEIN, Mary SHEPARD 
GREENE 

Eastman, RepeccaA LANE 


HooprEerR 
Newcomer, Henry Ciay 
Pautmer, A. EMERSON 


PrckHAM, STEPHEN F. 
Townr, ARTHUR WHITTLESEY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Cuayton, Henry Heim 
PacKarRD, WINTHROP 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Apams, GrorceE E. 
ANDREWS, CLEMENT W. 
Bastin, Epson 8 


Becx, Cari 
BuaInge, Mrs. EMMons 
Buaxe, JAMES VILA 


BrapDLeEy, PRESTON 
Brivees, Horace 


CHAMBERLAIN, Magor Paut M. 


Duptey, Eme.ius C. 


Haw ey, Frep V. 
Hut, Morton D. 
Mann, NEwTon 


Mason, Witir1aM FE. 
PreBxiE, Rospert B. 


Srppy, BerrramM WwW. 
Ta.sot, EuvGene 8. 


Wescort, Cassius D. 


CONCORD, N.H. 
BLANCHARD, GRACE 
CHANDLER, L. H. 
Cornina, CHartes R. 
Hous, Henry F. 
Lyrorp, JamMEs O. 
STREETER, FRANK 5S. 
WALKER, REUBEN FE. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
DeWo tr, FRANK WALBRIDGE 


DENVER, COL. 


Bates, Mary E. 
Epson, Carrout E. 
Jackson, EpwarD 


McIntire, ALBERT W. 
Rare, Witu1amM McLrop 


Rogers, Henry T. 
ScHEencK, CHartEs Mercs 


Urter, Davin 
Urrer, Repecca PALFREY 


Calling 


Professor 
Minister 


Art critic 
Architect 


Minister 


Judge 
Artist _ 


Author 
Army officer 
Journalist 


Chemist 
Social Worker 


Meteorologist 
Editor 


Congressman 

Librarian 

Mining geolo- 
gist 


Surgeon 
Philanthropist 
Minister . 


Minister 
Lecturer Ethi- 
eal Society 

Consulting 
Mechanical 
Engineer 

Physician 


Minister 
Congressman 
Clergyman 


Congressman 
Physician 


Physician 
Dentist 


Ophthalmolo- 
gist 


Librarian 
Naval Officer 
Judge 
Ex-senator 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 


Geologist 


Physician 
Physician 
Surgeon 


Business 
Author 


Lawyer 


Business 
executor 

Clergyman 

Author 


Distinction 


Educator. 


National lecturer on sociological 
questions; author. 


Art Editor Boston Transcript. 


Author, 


Producer of plays. 


Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Writer and speaker. 
Author. 


Head of John Crerar Library. 

Author of numerous reports 
published by U.S. Geological 
Survey. 


Author “Manual Training in 
Education.” 


Author. 


Commanding Major Ordnance 
R. C. 


Author “Principles and Practice 
of Gynecology.” 


Author “A Rational View of the 
Bible.” 


Author “Pneumonia and Pneu- 
mococcus Infections.” 


Author “Irregularities of Teeth 
and Their Treatment.” 
Hospital lecturer. 


Chief geologist of Humphrey- 
Boyd Oil Company of Dallas. 


Author and international au- 
thority. as oculist. 

Governor of Colorado. 

Novels on Rocky Mountains 
section. : 

Acknowledged first citizen of 
7 enver. 

Treasurer of Board of Education 


Name 


EXETER, N.H. 
Turts, JAMES ARTHUR 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Haut, WALTER PERLEY 


Tuomrson, Freprrick H. 


HARVARD, MASS. 
Drxon, Ro.anp B. 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 
Busu, STEPHEN Hayes 


Horack, Frank Epwarp 
Horack, H. Craupp 
Horn, Ernest 


SHAMBAUGH, BENJAMIN F. 


Tuompson, FE. N. 8. 


Woopwarkp, SHERMAN MELVILLE 


ITHACA, N.Y. 


ApaAms, Bristow 
AUSTEN, WILLARD 
Burpicx, Cuarues K. 
Burr, Grorce LInNcoLn 
Comstock, ANNA BorsrorpD 
Comstock, JoHn H. 
Faust, Aubert B. 
Gupruiac, O. G. 
Hosmer, Rawr §. 
Kinessory, B. F. 
Morse, FraNK L. 
Nortuup, Ciark §. 
Ricutmyer, F. K. 


Stone, Waiter K. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Harr, Detperr J. 
Haskei, Henry J. 
VAN VALKENBURGH, ARBA S. 


Werks, Epwin R. 
Weeks, Mary Harmon 


Weexs, Ruta M. 


LYNN, MASS. 
West, James H. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Stmmons, Henry Martyn 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
SHARBHR, Kate TRIMBLE 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PEARSON, EpMuND Lesrrr 


NORTH EASTON, MASS. 


Ames, Hosarr 
AmmEs, OAKES 
FRorHincHAM, Louis A. 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
Low, Freprerick Rois 


PETERBORO, N.H. 
JACKSON, RoperTt Tracy 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
Lanamutr, IrRviINa 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Gacr, WatTER BourwEe.u 


TOPEKA, KAN. 
Burcu, Rousseau A. 


Doster, FRANK 


Mason, Henry F. 


McNeau, THomas A. 
McVey, WitwiaM Fb. 


WARREN, PA. 
Mrrcueit, Harry W. 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
Hamitron, Cirarencn G. 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
ALLEN, NATHANIEL T. 


WHEELING, W.VA. 
Brown, WILLiAM CHANNING 


Calling 


Educator 


Lawyer 


Physician 
Professor 


Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Professor 


Professor 


Professor 


Professor 


Professor 
Librarian 
Professor 
Librarian 
Professor 
Entomologist 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Professor 
Manufacturer 
Professor 
Professor 


Professor 


Lawyer 
Journalist 
Lawyer 


Humanitarian 
Author 


Teacher 

Minister 
Minister 
Author : 


Librarian 


M anufacturer ; 


Botanist 
Lawyer 


Editor 


Paleontologist 


Chemist 


‘Teacher 


Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Journalist 
Physician 


Physician 


Author 


Educator 


Minister 


=—— —. - 
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Distinction 


Professor of English at Phillips- 
Exeter Academy, State Sen- 
ator, Vice-President A.U.A. 


Chief Justice Superior Court of 
Mass. 


. 


Authority on racial history. 


Head of Department of Ro- 
mance Languages, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. . 

Professor of political science, 

State University of Iowa. 

Professor of law, State Univer- 
sity of Idwa. 

Professor of education, State 
University of Iowa. 

Head of Department of political 


science at University of 
Iowa. 

Professor of English, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Professor of mechanics and 
hydraulics, University of 
Iowa. 


Agricultural journalism. 

Librarian, Cornell University. 

Constitutional law. 

History of witcheraft. 

Nature study. 

Author books on Insect Life. 

Author. ‘ 

Translator and editor. 

Forestry. 

Writer on medical subjects. 

President Morse Chain Co. 

Author. 

Physics; national president Sig- 
ma Xi. 

Artist. 


Civic worker and patriot. 

Author. 

Judge U.S. Cireuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Author. 

Editor ‘Parents 
Problems.” 

Author. 


and Their 


Author, lecturer. 


Author. 


Congressman. 
Editor, Power. 
Author. 


American authority on structure 
of atom. 


Headmaster Hackley School 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Justice of the Kansas Supreme 
Court. 

Judge Kansas District Court; 
chief justice Kansas Supreme 
Court. 

Justice Kansas Supreme Court; 
instructor in law. 

Editor and author. 

Specialist; medical editor. 


Superintendent of the Warren 
ital. 


‘tate Hospi 


Professor in Wellesley College 


composer. 


Refociney gall philaniiaaeeaae 
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The Laymen’s League 


hana YEARS are not long in pass- 
ing; but they are long enough to 
take the luster from recollection. Seven 
years ago the World War was nearing 
the crisis. It was July 18, 1918, that 
Marshal Foch delivered his great attack 
on the Soissons front with French and 
American divisions, which crumpled up 
the German advance and prepared the way 
for the Armistice. 

Peace came. But the world was tired. 
Industry, education, creative work, reli- 
gion—all the arts of peace—had lan- 
guished. The tide had ebbed. Especially 
had interest in religion waned. All de- 
nominations alike faced the disquieting 
facts of depleted treasuries, indifference, 
and yanishing congregations; for the war, 
despite predictions to the contrary, had 
stifled religious convictions rather than 
aroused them. Considerable was said 
from pulpits about the “‘soldiers’ awakened 


_ Spiritual feelings,’ but observation in the 


zone of fire failed to disclose much con- 
cern for religion. 

Aware that the church had been shaken 

to its lowest foundation, and that heroic 
and masterful remedies were necessary, 
the denominations, led by the Methodist, 
solicited large sums of money to replenish 
treasuries, strengthen churches weakened 
by the war, and extend the Faith. These 
efforts, criticized as they were, succeeded 
in re-establishing the church. 
_ One of the last to undertake a financial 
campaign was the Unitarian Fellowship. 
In 1920 it organized to gather $3,000,000 
from adherents. The enterprise succeeded 
admirably. Immediately, with two-thirds 
of the amount available for prompt ex- 
penditure, the various organizations, like 
the eager Hebrews of old, fixed their gaze“ 
on the Promised Land. They are not yet 
out of the wilderness. Whether they shall 
enter in and possess the land flowing with 
milk and honey depends on people who 
are able to give. 

Six years ago, the Unitarian Church 
was like an army which has fought an 
indecisive battle and hardly knows 
whether it has won or lost the fight. 
Shaken by the shock of conflict, it looked 
about bewildered. It saw many of the 
smaller churches threatened with dissolu- 
tion. It saw several of the more solidly 
established churches tottering on their 
foundations. Then it was that the Star of 
Hope flamed in the sky, for the Laymen's 
League was born. But that was six years 
ago; and six years is a long enough time 
to forget; though it may be doubted if 
some of us ever will forget that thrilling 
meeting in Tremont Temple when three 
thousand people witnessed the birth of 
the League. ; 

The entire church was on fire with en- 
thusiasm for the new, and in some par- 
ticulars, extraordinary undertaking. From 
a quarter least suspected, re-enforcements 


had come, for the indifference of the men 
to the chureh had been notorious. 
League attacked the problems of resusci- 


The 
tating the parishes, and of preaching the 
rt 


. 


Talks with Givers to the Foundation 


gospel of a liberal faith to the nation. terial. In addition, the department pro- 


At once, the movement had the loyal sup- 
port of the people, funds flowed in, and 
Unity House was secured and dedicated 
with thanksgiving. The membership the 
first year rose to 5,300. One hundred and 
seventy-two chapters were established, ex- 
tending from Maine to California and from 
Canada to Louisiana. The enterprise was 
hailed in the secular press as unique in 
the history of religious revivals, and a 
promising future was assured it. It was 
all so unusual to see men of prominence 
in the community, who before had been 
critical or indifferent, devoting themselves 
to religion and rejoicing as those who had 
found the Pearl of Great Price. 

Soon the League proved that it was able 
to meet expectations. It did what laymen 
had never done before in any church: It 
instituted a Laymen’s Sunday, when the 
minister sat in the pew and heard his men 
preach the sermon, read the Scripture, 
and offer the prayer. It invited ministers 
from all over North America to meet at 
an institute, liberally contributing to their 
traveling and living expense. Five such 
institutes have been attended by 713 min- 
isters. It originated a church school in- 
stitute at Star Island to promote interest 
among laymen in religious education, and 
sent the first 128 delegates back to their 
homes full of zeal. In proof of this en- 
thusiasm, seventy-eight men who otherwise 
would not have undertaken the work be- 
eame teachers in their 
In four years, 513 delegates have attended 
these institutes and have created three 
smaller conferences in central western dis- 
tricts modeled after the one at Star 
Island. Think of it, you who can remem- 
ber the old days in the Unitarian Sunday- 
school! 

The League organized conventions, 
solely for men, to develop greater enthu- 
siasm for church work, to encourage more 
general participation in chureh affairs, 
and to evolve better methods of chureh 
management and promotion. Four such 
conventions haye been attended by 824 
delegates. It gave liberal churches in col- 
lege centers denominational support 
through personal service of laymen, and 
grants of $31,301.19 in five years. It suc- 
cessfully conducted interesting experi- 
ments, as Americanization work at Law- 
rence, Mass., special pulpit supplies at 
Houston, Tex., and a Daily Vacation Bible 
School at Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Calling to mind experiments conducted 
twenty-five years ago by Prof. William Wal- 
lace Fenn, the League organized preaching 
missions, and for the first time in the one 
hundred years of Liberalism in this coun- 
try) multitudes heard the gospel as 
preached by Unitarians. By this means 
216,872 persons heard what Unitarians 
believe. 

Decrepit churches were restored to 
health ; ministerial salaries were increased. 
By no means the least thing the League 
did was to get the term “Unitarian” and 
the interpretation thereof before the coun- 
try. For instance, descriptive of Anniver- 
sary Week this year, the Publicity De- 
partment succeeded in getting into Boston 
papers approximately 115 columns of ma- 


church schools. 


vided centenary matter for papers through- 
out the country, informing literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers of the pro- 
ceedings, who would not otherwise have 
heard of them. 

Presently people were saying every- 
where: “The Laymen’s League is a mar- 
velous movement.” “The League is put- 
ting the Unitarian Church before the 
country.” Church trustees blessed it be- 
cause it instilled business methods into 
the conduct of the parish. Ministers 
blessed it because one of its policies was 
to urge laymen to share the ministerial 
load. They assured each other it was too 
good to be true, as they looked down from 
the pulpit of a Sunday morning and saw 
two and three men where they had seen 
but one or none before. Like an electric 
thrill, new life ran up and down the 
church. But all that is in the past. 

The fact is obvious that a battle against 
odds cannot be fought without the sinews 
of war. The Laymen’s League could not 
have done its unique and useful work 
without funds contributed by the churches 
to the Campaign, who gave, and gave with- 
out reservation. But costs mounted 
steadily. If the League wished to pay 
the car fare of a minister from the Middle 
West to an institute in the Hast, it found 
that the fare had doubled. If it wished to 
contest a Billy Sunday campaign with paid 
advertisements, it found that advertising 
costs had materially increased. If it 
needed a stenographer, it found it could 
not get satisfactory service without pay- 
ing wages twice those asked before the 
war. 

It engaged ministers to speak, on vari- 
ous occasions, and paid them liberally— 
perhaps too liberally, mindful of the mea- 
gerness with which such service was 
usually requited. But in this, as in other 
instances, the League has wished to set 
a good example, and encourage worthier 
compensation for these “Captains Coura- 
geous.” 

The League did not “spring full-armed 
from the brain of Jove.” It is a human 
institution. It had to evolve an organiza- 
tion by the trial-and-error method. The 
League made mistakes. When did a new 
organization, blazing trails through an 
untrodden forest, not make mistakes? But 
after all, these mistakes benefited the 
League in the end, for they taught their 
lessons. It undertook ventures for con- 
quest of the faith it will not undertake 
again. But when all is said and done, 
about the only real fault of the League 
has been too much enthusiasm, too great 
eagerness to do a big thing, and to do 
it so well that an impression would be 
made on the nation. It was like a youth, 
feeling his power, dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions, hardly knowing when 
speech was better, when silence. Perhaps 
it wished to realize its possibilities too 
soon, not knowing that this task of build- 
ing up the kingdom of God in the souls 
of men is a long and laborious one, an 
important requisite for which is limitless 
patience. The ministers in the church 
know all this. The laymen do not know 

(Continued on page 660) 
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Three “Baptist Heretics” 
Found in Mission Field!, 


It is a poor return for the money when 
a heresy hunt, working with an appro- 
priation of $25,000, uncovers only three 
bona fide cases of shaken orthodoxy. A 
year ago, the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion yielded to a fighting fundamentalist 
minority and voted for a committee to 
investigate the orthodoxy of the denom- 
ination’s foreign missionaries. Now the 
committee’s report is public and un- 
doubtedly by this writing has been acted 
upon by the Convention in session at 
Seattle, Wash. 

Four volumes of evidence try to bolster 
by their very bulk the action of the Con- 
vention in ordering this investigation. 
But the report, in effect, gives the Foreign 
Mission Board a clean bill of health, and 
says that the number of heretics in the 
foreign field is negligible; and even Dr. 
Jasper C. Massee signs it. Of the three 
specific references to supposedly heretical 
missionaries, one, against whom the best 
case was made, is admitted already to 
have resigned. The second heretic con- 
fessed doubt as. to personal immortality, 
but was hopeful of its truth. The third, 
under the inquisition, is reported to have 
replied, “I think not,” when questioned 
as to his belief in the Virgin Birth, the 
resurrection of the body, miracles, and 
the special inspiration of the Scriptures. 

It is inconceivable that the committee 
could have overlooked any other victims. 
Yet it insists several times that there are 
enough heretics in the field to justify the 
investigation,—not Christian heretics, just 
Baptist heretics. “Many, of whose per- 
sonal qualifications or even of whose 
Christian message we have no doubt,” 
says the committee, left-handedly, “would 
make good Methodist or Hpiscopal mis- 
sionaries.’” And the report confesses 
“that about no man in the field have we 
had more uniform testimony as to his 
Christlike life and efficiency of service 
than about one missionary regarding 
whose beliefs most constant and justified 
complaint has been made.” ; 


No Merger of Reformed Churches 


Of the direct descendants of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, most of the German 
churches came to be known as Lutheran, 
the Swiss, Dutch, and some German 
churehes as Reformed, the Scotch and 
English as Presbyterian, the French as 
Huguenot, while those in Bohemia and 
Hungary preserved their national names. 
The first church in New Amsterdam, now 
New York City, was organized by the 
Dutch Reformed settlers in 1628. Out of 
this grew the “Reformed Church in 
America.” Later, Germans driven from 
the Palatinate by the persecution of 
Louis XIV, settled in upper New York 
and Pennsylvania and this colony spread 
westward. Their church later became 
known as the “Reformed Church in the 
United States.” In doctrine and polity, 
these two bodies differ hardly at all; but, 
first, national and linguistic traditions, 
and later, the peculiar genius of each 
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group that grew out of these national and 
linguistic backgrounds, have kept the two 
principal Reformed churches in this coun- 
try apart. ‘ ' 

The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, the one-of Dutch origin, 
meeting at Asbury Park, N.J ., once more de- 
feated on June 6 a proposal looking toward 
organic union with the Reformed Church 
in the United States. The resolution as 
finally passed simply asks for the Com- 
mittee on Closer Relations with Other 
Denominations to arrange for a meeting 
with a similar committee in the other 
chureh to consider ‘closer co-operation.” 
There is complete mutual esteem and re- 
spect in the. relation of the two bodies. 
The Synod had previously defeated a 
resolution that called for a merger of 
these two bodies, the Christian Reformed 
Church, the oldest group of which were 
seceders in 1822 from the Reforined 
Church in America, the two large Presby- 
terian churches, and the United Presby- 
terian Church, 


Bible Now Official Textbook 


The Bible has become an official text- 
book in the public schools of Tennessee. 
The Board of Education of that State on 
June 19 adopted a resolution which ap- 
proves the inclusion of the Bible in the 
curriculum of elective studies for which 
the schools may give credit. There will 
be a committee of Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants to formulate a syllabus of 
Bible study and a plan for study. This 
act is in addition to the law passed ten 
years ago which requires every public 
school teacher to read each day, with- 
out comment, ten verses of Scripture. 
The penalty for failure to read such por- 
tions or for commenting is dismissal. 

Three things may save Tennessee from 
setting up an established church: the 
three faiths on the Bible study committee 
agreeing on a bloodless course in Scrip- 
tural instruction; the throwing out of 
the anti-evolution law as _ unconstitu- 
tional; and a similar defeat of the Dela- 
ware Bible reading law, which will also, 
in effect, void such laws in Tennessee 
and other States. 4 ‘e 


Why He Resigned Chaplaincy 


Reminiscent of the action of Rey. 
Harold BE. B. Speight last year in resign- 
ing his chaplaincy as a protest against 
the first “Defense Test,” comes the an- 
nouncement in the press of the same 
move by Dr. Robert Watson of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Boston, Mass. In 
a letter to President Coolidge on June 19, 
Dr. Watson resigned as chaplain in the 
reserve forces of the army, protesting 
against the forthcoming Defense Day, 
and especially against staging it on July 
4. He holds the rank of captain. In 
his resignation, Dr. Watson charged that 
“a tremendous effort is being made at 
this time to cultivate the militaristic 
spirit instead of the spirit of righteous- 
ness that seeks for peace.” 


Afterwards as Messiahs _ 


A physician, giving up his official post, 
discarding luxuries, living on a laborer’s 
income, while he answers call after call 
of the common people; a student, sacri- 
ficing the prospect of university prefer- 
ment to teach in a nationalist school, 
journeying into the snows of the north 
of India to learn of remote yogis how 
better to serve his country,—these are two 
of the many lives which Mahatma Gandhi 
has transformed through his preaching 
and practice of renunciation and simple 
living, of self-discipline, and service. It 
is Gandhi’s personal influence, his remak- 
ing of people, says Harry F. Ward in the 
Christian Century, which will stand as 
his permanent contribution to the freedom 
of India, whatever may happen to his 
political program. 

“The three outstanding features in the 
present situation in India,’ writes Mr. 
Ward, “are the deadlock by the successful 
obstruction policy initiated by C. R. Das 
in the legislatures, the revival by Eng- 
land of the old, futile, foolish policy of 
repression, and the surrender of political 
leadership by Gandhi. . . . Noncodpera- 
tion as a national policy was formally 
withdrawn, but retained as a _ personal 
obligation for those who remained true 
to the faith.” . 

Nevertheless, Gandhi gains in moral 
authority. And therein lies a bit of In- 
dian psychology hard for the understand- 
ing of Western intellectuals. Mr. Ward 
says: “When Gandhi acknowledged that 
he had been mistaken both as to the ca- 
pacity of India for non-violence and as 
to the length of time in which Swaraj 
could be gained by his program, when he 
turned things over to others who were 
apparently getting more results, it was 
additional proof to the common people 
of his humility of soul and complete dis- 
interestedness. It was further evidence 
that he was indeed Mahatma, the Holy 
One. So it may be said that while Gandhi 
has diminished in political leadership, he 
has increased not only in moral but also 
in spiritual authority.” 

The Mahatma is trying to give his 
people moral preparation for self-govern- 
ment. He has three objectives: the 
achievement of Hindu-Moslem unity, the 
removal of untouchability, and the spread 
of hand-spinning and weaving for restor- 
ing the economic independence of India. 
It is the out-castes and the lower-castes 
who have gone over from Hinduism to 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. Now, 
if the Hindus can remove the disabilities 
that their religion has attached to the 
bottom folk, the three faiths will have 
a fair field and free competition, Mr. 
Ward explains. Then it will be a ques- 
tion of which can offer the most to the 
great masses of India. 


The American Bible Society last year 
issued 6,652,299 volumes of Scripture. 
These were in 172 languages and dialects 
and in reading systems for the blind. 
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| The Good Wine at 
the Feast’s End 


ALFRED R. HUSSEY 
Epwarp Evprert: ORATOR AND STATESMAN. 
it 4 By Paul Revere Frothingham. Boston: Hough- 
q ‘ ton Mifflin Company. $6.00. 
_ The announcement that Dr. neil: 
ham had written the life of Edward 


_ Everett aroused anticipations which its 
‘publication has more than justified. The 
honored minister of Arlington Street 


-Chureh has produced a work which not 
only is one of the notable biographies of 

the current season, but furnishes an im- 

pressive example of justice too long de- 

jayed. He both rescues his subject from 
oblivion and at the same time reveals him 
in a light as fresh as it is unexpected. 
Seldom has an author been more com- 
pletely fitted for his task. The great- 
nephew of Everett by marriage, himself a 
writer of trained insight, experience, and 
broad culture, at the same time a Bos- 
tonian steeped in the traditions of a long 
lineage and a rich inheritance, Dr. Froth- 
ingham writes with sympathy, scholarship, 
and understanding. Probably no one of 
the present generation, save perhaps 
- Gamaliel Bradford, could have done it 
better. Writing less after the fashion of 
_ Strachey than according to the more re- 
strained methods of the conventional biog- 
rapher, he has nevertheless produced a 
full-length portrait of a genuine human 
personality. It has life. Behind these 
pages beats an actual human heart. 

To do this was by no means easy. 
What Dr. Frothingham has succeeded in 
- aecomplishing is comparable to taking a 
_ portrait dim with age, removing the accu- 
mulated dust, reviving its colors, restor- 
ing its outlines, until it is once more as 
_ fresh and vivid as when it came from the 
_ hands of the painter. Wdward Everett 
has been dead for sixty years. His fame 
has become dulled and somewhat tar- 
nished. By the average American he is 
membered, if at all, as the man, who at 
the dedication of the National Cemetery 

Gettysburg spoke for two. hours, while 
coln spoke for two minutes. Even the 
Englander nowadays remembers him 
ly as a great orator, a former presi- 
Harvard, who ran for Vice-Presi- 
in the four-sided contest that elected 
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- dust- covered, its aged volumes crying out for decent obsequies. 
begin anew? In the small town, where there is no publie library, the church can serve the cote with 
In the town which has a good library, the church can still strengthen its 
_ work by a library of religious books. 
are the tools of the minister’s trade. 
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The Church Li brary 


The Church library has not outlived its usefulness, though the old-time Sunday-school 
The latter still holds a place in the corner of many vestries, forlorn, neglected, 
Why not clear the shelves aud 
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The work of the church is in large part an educational work. Books 


Lincoln to the presidency. In addition, 
those who think of him at all cherish the 
mental picture of a man cold, formal, 
gifted, but essentially artificial. To the 
average reader, therefore, Dr. Frothing- 
ham/’s biography will come as a veritable 
revelation. From it, he will gain the un- 
derstanding of a career exceptionally 
varied, and abundantly rich in public 
service. 
+ 


The life of Everett knew many changes. 
Few men of this or any other country had 
more or better opportunities than he. In 
he was Unitarian minister, 
Harvard professor, Congressman, Governor 
of Massachusetts, United States Minister 
to the Court of St. James, president of 
Harvard, Secretary of State, and United 
States senator. Besides winning fame for 
his oratorical powers, he served at one 
time as editor of the North, American Re- 
view, proving himself a voluminous writer, 
and in later life entered the political con- 
test to which we have already referred. 

Almost everything he undertook, he did 
well. There was little he touched that he 
did not adorn. Endowed with a plenitude 
of varied gifts, he possessed not only elo- 
quence, but scholarship, judgment, dis- 
crimination, insight, and imagination. His 
eminence was firmly grounded in unique 
qualities of mind and heart. The position 
to which he rose was due to his own un- 
aided efforts. The list of his attainments 
is a long one. His career in the pulpit, 
though brief, was most brilliant. While 
Governor, he was instrumental in found- 
ing the first normal schools in this coun- 
try, and in organizing the first State Board 
of Education to be established in Massa- 
chusetts. To his initiative was due the 
founding of the Boston Publie Library. 
As Secretary of State under Fillmore, his 
letter to the French and English ambassa- 
dors on possible intervention in Cuba was 
a signal triumph, giving the question the 
international standing sustained by subse- 
quent history. When the question of sav- 
ing Mount Vernon for the nation arose, 
Everett flung himself into the venture with 


enthusiasm, gave lavishly of his time and 


strength, and traveled up and down the 
land, delivering his oration upon Washing- 
ton, thereby raising a large portion of the 


c.R. J. 


sum required. During his diplomatic sery- 
ice in London, he negotiated the treaty 
giving American fishermen the right to 
fish in the Bay of Fundy. While he was 
president of Harvard, he restored the an- 
cient motto to the college seal, founded 
the. Scientific School, appointed Louis 
Agassiz a professor, and did effective work 
in restricting the influence of the drink- 
evil upon student life. 

For these and other things, he deserves 
to be remembered. Yet his life was far 
from happy. His career fell short of un- 
qualified success. His life had in it no 
small share of tragedy. More than once 
he failed just when success seemed well 
within his grasp. There are certain types 
of character which carry with them the 
means of their own undoing. They have 
an unhappy faculty for creating situations 
which, at first, seem harmless enough, but 
which afterwards return to try sorely their 
creators. 'l'o this class, Everett seems to 
have belonged. While still a young Con- 
gressman, a wholly uncalled-for reference 
to the slavery question in a speech upon 
another topic made trouble for him duri ing 
the rest of his life. Years afterwards, in 
the Senate, his failure to vote on the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill proved an even more 
serious error of judgment. And these are - 
but two conspicuous examples of self- 
frustration which occurred more than once 
during his mature life. 

The explanation, of course, lay in the 
man’s nature. Dr. Frothingham has done 


for Everett the best he could. He gives 
him, consistently, the benefit of every 
doubt. He is “to his faults a little blind, 


and to his virtues very kind.” Yet the 
reader cannot escape the impression of a 
personality far from attractive. If, as his 
biographer asserts, Edward Hverett was 
always a clergyman, he was distinctly a 
clergyman of the old school, stiff, formal, 
unapproachable. Underneath that polished 
exterior lay a nature essentially restless 
and inordinately ambitious. His love of 
power created in him an appetite for suc- 
cess which was literally insatiable. This 
drove him on from one occupation to an- 
other, allowing him no where to “stay 
put” very long. No sooner had he begun 
to win reputation as an eloquent preacher, 
as the successor of Joseph Buckminster in 
the Brattle Square pulpit, than he longed 
for the seclusion of academic life, Ap- 
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pointed professor of Greek at Harvard, 
almost at once he cast longing eyes on the 
delights of a political career. Two terms 
in the House of Representatives paved the 
way for his four years as Governor of 
Massachusetts. A year and a half of 
European travel prefaced his ambassador- 
ship. Returning from England, he ac- 
cepted the Harvard presidency, only to 
relinguish it in a short time, disheartened 
and discomfited. Later, his four months’ 
term as Secretary of State gave place to 
a term in the Senate which lasted only a 
little over a year. So it went. Always 
new experiences attracted him. No sooner 
were his hopes gratified than immediately 
unsuspected flaws revealed themselves. 
The wonder is that, with so many changes, 
the man accomplished so much. Yet the 
impression left upon the reader is of a life 
that had in it no small element of tragedy. 
With his great gifts, manifold opportu- 
nities, and successes, the man ought to have 
been happier and greater than he was. 
Somehow, in moral splendor his life fell 
short. To employ a modern colloquialism, 
it failed to “make good.” _ 

That is, up to its closing chapter. Of 
the less than five hundred pages compris- 
ing this biography, over four hundred 
make interesting, but rather depressing, 
reading. The final fifty pages record a 
change as magnificent as it is unexpected. 
To Everett was finally given the oppor- 
tunity for redeeming himself through four 
years of exceptional civic usefulness. With 
him, the good wine came at the feast’s end. 
The outbreak of the Civil War found him 
sixty-six years. old. All his life long, he 
had been a consistent conservative. His 
spirit had been careful, compromising, al- 
most timid. Toward all public questions, 
his attitude was essentially unaggressive. 
When war came, the solid citizens of 
Boston, the leading business and profes- 
sional men, were largely “copperhead” in 
their sympathies. Toward Lincoln and the 
government they showed themselves cold 
and critical. Not so Edward Everett. To 
his eternal credit, this elderly man of af- 
fairs, defying the opinions of his contem- 
poraries, reversing the traditions of his 
own class and character, took the side of 
the Union and valiantly upheld it with all 
his might and main. Putting his great 
powers at the disposal of the administra- 
tion, he labored with unflagging zeal in its 
behalf. His writings did much to influence 
public opinion in Great Britain. Taking 
the platform once more, his oration on 
“The Causes and Conduct of the War” 
proved an effectual agency for crystallizing 
Union sentiment throughout the North. 
In Washington, he became an unofficial 
advisor of the President. So, he saved 
himself. With him, the end crowned all. 
In his final years, he proved himself a 
great patriot and a great man. As Dr. 
Frothingham says: “He was on the side at 
last of progress, development, enlighten- 
ment, justice, freedom, and reform. He had 
brought forth fruit in old age, and had 
done much to redeem the somewhat cau- 
tious choices of his youth and middle man- 
hood.” For this reason, above everything 
else, because his many years reached their 
final climax in a resplendent moral viec- 
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tory, his story was supremely worth the 
telling. That it has been told with so 
much vividness and power makes it the 
more impressive. 


The Charles Boardman 
Hawes Prize 


Tum ScARLET CockEREL. By C. M. Sublette. 

Tue CLUTCH OF THH CorRSICAN. By Alfred H. 
Bill. 

Tun OLD Brie’s CARGO, 
ford. All published by The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. $2.00 each, 

These books were selected from scores 
of manuscripts submitted for a $2,000 
prize as those most nearly approximating 
the type of clean adventure tale which Mr. 
Hawes had been writing before his un- 
timely death. The first of them, the win- 
ner of the prize, is a tale of Huguenot 
settlements and Spanish rivalry in the 
Carolinas of the sixteenth century. The 
second is a tale of France in the early 
nineteenth century, just before Napoleon’s 
return from Elba. The last is a tale of 
New England and the sea, about 1860. 
The books, accordingly, represent different 
periods of history, and the first two have 
a very vivid historical background, though 
all three faithfully portray with some 
imaginative gift the times in which they 
are set. They are, 
good yarns, full of exciting adventure and 
many unusual situations. When we re- 
member that one of the conditions of the 
award was that each manuscript submit- 
ted must be a first novel by the author, 
we can only be grateful to the enterprise 
of the publisher in having discovered three 
such promising writers. Ch Rade 
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Frank and Clear 


IDEALISM AS A PHILOSOPHICAL DOCTRINE. 
R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 

This little book, by the Professor of 
Philosophy, University of the Witwaters-. 
rand, Johannesburg, South Africa, has the 
unusual distinction of being entirely frank 
and honest. This is a virtue not always 
met with in philosophical writings, where 
a certain degree of partisanship, of sly 
hops and skips toward conclusions not 
quite justified by the evidence, seems to be 
regarded as a necessary part of a philoso- 
pher’s “human, all-too-human” progress to- 
ward what he desires to be the truth. The 
author confesses that “my chief fear was 
that I might imbue the reader with a false 
sense of finality, and encourage him to 
think that this book tells him all he needs 
to know about idealism.” So the line is 
carefully drawn between the more difficult 
parts of the subject, between “that jungle 
which must be left as a happy hunting 
ground to specialists,’ and the simpler 
facts where the student, “whilst having 
much to add and amplify, should have 
little to unlearn.” We are told of one 
problem that “it is still with us at the 
present day,” and of a doctrine central to 
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Berkeley’s philosophy it is said that this 
“principle may be true, but has not yet 
been proved true.” While some forms of 
idealism just “bristle with difficulty,” it is 
pointed out that “it is just these difficulties 
which make a philosophical theory fas- 
cinating and supply a fertile stimulus to 
further efforts.” So entirely is the writ- 
er’s own view kept in the background that 
he is quite justified in saying in a final 
note that if we desire to see “how far the 
author of this book is in sympathy with 
idealism” we must go to some of his other 
works. . But if we have not located the 
author’s exact position, we have located a 
most valuable little book, written with un- 
usual clearness, which can be heartily 
recommended both to the student who 
wishes an introduction to the subject and 
to the more widely-read person who de- 
sires a short review of some of the prob- 
lems of idealism. R. S. L. 


A Manual on Divorce 


Tor BrsHopr’s GRANDDAUGHTER. By Robert 
Grant. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

Judge Grant is a satirist. No one doubts 
this after reading The Bishop’s Grand- 
daughter. The book is plainly and con- 
vincingly a manual on divorce. A good 
English bishop who has lived the un- 
sophisticated, rather obseure, and pro- 
tected life of an English cleric, comes to 
America, observes the revolt of youth, is 
witness to easy and prevalent divorce, 
and tells what his eyes see. However, 
he does not tell the story as one who has 
made a deep study of the present-day prob- 
lem, but as one who has read books about 
the subject. After all, the question, 
“Shall we live together in misery; or 
separate and be reasonably happy?’ has 
no modern tinge. To be sure, a problem 
that persists through the ages may al- 
ways have a fresh aspect, but that aspect 
is not for an author of the satirical turn 
of Judge Grant. He juggles with his sub- 
ject—dallies: with it. He does not solve 
the matrimonial problem in America; in 
fact, hardly states it. What the book lacks 
in depth, it makes up in good writing—and 
in these days of wooden dialogue and 
skimpy description, good writing covers a 
multitude of sins. In fact, we more than 
half suspect that Judge Grant paid more 
attention to his choice of words and 
phrases than he did to theme and plot. So 
be it. He has written a readable book for 
the summer vacation. E. BO, 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifical 
those who want to believe in an historical 
but have come to doubt the story as it is 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly Were ye a 
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clear presentation of the human life of 
in a straightforward narrative of ) 
interest supported by references to the ori 
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Helen Martin sat dispiritedly at her 
desk after the last of her twenty pupils 
had gone. “I will not cry, and I will 
keep my head up,” said the young teacher 
to herself vehemently, at the same time 
resisting an all but overwhelming desire 
to bury her head in her arms and cry it 
out. 

“This is where I’ve landed, is it?’ her 
thoughts whirled on. “Fine teacher I'll 
make if I can’t hold a country school of 
twenty children up to the mark,—disci- 
pline and all!” Helen’s blue eyes stared 
unseeing at the trees just shimmering into 
green outside the window. 

“Had to argue my way into this school. 
The committee said I was too young to 
keep the big boys in order. And my argu- 
ments won, and here I am, wondering 
before even one year of teaching is over, 
whether or not I can win. Patience!” 
The blue eyes were as stormy as Helen’s 
thoughts. “Why can’t I go down in his- 
tory as Job has? Well, anyway I haven’t 
lost my temper once with those boys, and 
every one of them is coming round ex- 
cept Ben—but how long can I bank on 
them with Ben as ringleader? He gets 
more unruly every day. And yet—and 
yet—they say there’s always a key. I 
wonder why, underneath, there’s some- 
thing about Ben I like when he’s ruining 
my year, and perhaps my future chances, 
if this year fails’”— 

Ten minutes had the big round wall 
elock ticked off, with Helen outwardly 
unmoving and inwardly gathering the 
reins over herself when Ben Thompson 
suddenly appeared in the doorway, a yel- 
low envelope in his hand. . 

“Met Mr. Fowler, and he asked one of 
us to bring this back to you. Said to tell 
you it came an hour ago,” and Ben, with 
unwonted quiet, laid it on the desk and 
turned to go. 

“Thank you.” Helen’s courtesy toward 
her chief problem had never failed. With 
one brief glance she read the message 
and without a word hurried to the entry 
for her hat. 

_ “Would you mind,” she said in a voice 
that sounded far away,—‘‘would you mind 
locking the windows and doors and leay- 
ing the key at Mr. Fowler’s? I’m sorry 
to trouble you, but I’ll have to catch the 
five o’clock train,” and without further 
explanation she slipped swiftly out. 
To her surprise Ben was striding at 
her side three minutes later, key in hand. 
her greater surprise, Ben’s voice was 
saying, “I hope it isn’t anything bad. I 

n drive you to the station, Miss Martin, 
u have to go.” 

! mother has pneumonia,” said 
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Helen as though benumbed. “It would 


help, of course, to be driven over, but I 


think I'll have time to walk. Thank you, 
though. There'll be no school till I get 
back. Ill ask Mr. Fowler to post a 
notice.” 

“T’ll see to it.” Ben was talking like 
a man and acting like a_ gentleman. 
Helen was too numb to reason. What 
are words anyway? Why not accept 
miracles sent by the gods without com- 
ment? Z 

“T’ll see to the school,” Ben repeated 
amazingly. “And JT’ll come after you at 
four o’clock,’’ and at the Fowler’s gate he 
left her and strode home, a new swing 


Runaway Posies 
MARJORIE DILLON 


My posies are such runaways! 
The morning-glories climb 

The tippy-tops of tasSeled corn; 
They’re tomboys all the time. 


My hollyhocks are rovers bold, 
For, not content inside, 

They venture out beyond the wall, 
Exploring far and wide. 


The gay, red roses on the porch 
Are bad as Bopeep’s sheep; 

They climbed upstairs to have a look 
At Baby, fast asleep. 


to his stride, a new set to his shoulders. 

The three-mile drive to the station 
was a silent one. “I don’t know when I 
ean get back,’ said Helen as the village 
eame in view. “I'll telegraph you.” 

“Me?” i 

“You can let the school committee 
know. I’m leaying it to you to explain 
for me. Say I'll be back as soon as I can 
—though perhaps they don’t care as much 
as I do whether school’s open or not.” 
No reproach was in Helen’s voice,—a 
mere statement of fact. 

“T’ll see to it,” said Ben tersely. 

Had this manly boy who was helping 
her at every turn, who earried her suit 
ease, bought her ticket, been for seven 
weary months the ringleader of all mis- 
chief in her small school domain? Had 
this straight boy slouched indolently at 
his desk, weeks on end, spreading lazi- 
ness, trying nerves to the breaking point? 
Ob well, if miracles did happen, let them. 
And Helen, looking her former archenemy 
straight in the eye, said, “I don’t know 
how to thank you; Ben.” 

And Ben, cap in hand, helping her on 
the train, said, “I know your mother will 
be better, Miss Martin.” . 


“Better, better, I know she’ll be better,” 
the wheels clicked Ben’s words over and 
over as the miles lessened; clicked them 
unceasingly, till at last Helen reached the 
home station and jumped off almost into 
the arms of her father, whose first words 
were, “Better. The crisis is over. She’ll 
get well.” 

A week later and Helen was again 
bound for the hill schoolhouse, her 
thoughts full of the remaining three 
months of her term. “It was a miracle, 
or a dream,” she mused. “What did make 
Ben act so? Perhaps the last three 
months will go better. They’ve all had 
a week’s vacation.” If there were a 
bright side, Helen was bound to see it. 

“Ben!” she greeted, as she alighted 
from the train. “How good of you!” and 
like old friends they drove to the house 
of the Fowlers. “All the children know 
school opens to-morrow?’ she asked at 
parting. 

“They'll be there,” said Ben, head up, 
but looking a little sheepish. 

“New teacher got along real well,” Mrs. 
Fowler greeted Helen at supper, half an 
hour later. 

“New teacher!” gasped Helen. “Has 
there been a new teacher while I’ve been 
gone?” 

“Dropped from the sky,” said Mr. 
Fowler, his eyes twinkling. “Kept order 
by the mailed fist method, I understand.” 

“Where I failed,—discipline,’” and 
Helen turned to Mrs. Fowler for enlighten- 
ment. 

“You?” Mrs. Fowler’s eyes matched 
her husband’s for twinkles. “Not you. 
The school committee says any teacher 
who can discipline as you have! Well, 
this countryside wants you to stay just 
as long as you will.” 

“But the discipline’— 

“Don’t you worry over the discipline! 
You go to school to-morrow morning and 
see what you'll see. The new teacher'’ll 
be there.” : 

Bewildered, eager to see her successor, 
Helen went to school bright and early 
next morning, to find the schoolroom spick 
and span, wild-flower offerings on her 
desk, twenty alert children already in 
their seats. Slouchers! Not a sloucher 
among them! Shoulders square, backs 
straight, smiles to meet her smile! But 
where the new teacher? No one sat be- 
hind her desk, no one stood in the entry 
or at the blackboard. 

“We've done six pages of arithmetic 
while you’ve been gone!” volunteered 
Jimmy gayly. 

“We've read three chapters 
reader,” announced Alice blithely. 

And then Helen laughed,—laughed as 
if she were one of her youngest scholars, 
and infectiously the whole school laughed 
with her. 


in the 
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At Dawn 


Golden is the morning! 

Birds welcome the dawning 
Of another day. 

All the world is gladness, 

Not a trace of sadness, 
Night hath passed away ! 


How the woods are ringing! 
All nature is singing 
With a joyous mirth. 
Clear the sky above us— 
Father, Thou must love us, 
To give us such an Earth! 
—ZJ. Travers. 


Sentence Sermon 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the 
daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with 


mhece- —Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


te 


“A magic school, this!” said Helen at 
last. “Off goes the teacher, and on goes 
the school, better than when she’s here! 
Suppose you share the secret? Who 
tanght you while I was gone?” 

“Ben!” the school chorused proudly. 

“Taught us all the whole business, 
same’s you do!” chirped Jimmy. 

“Had to study nights. We saw him,” 
informed Alice mercilessly. 

“Made us mind,” supplemented Tommy, 
rubbing the back of his head _ remi- 
niscently. 

A sudden silence fell in the little school- 
house, in which young teacher and oldest 
pupil looked at each other. “Could any- 
thing in me have won?” Helen was ask- 
ing herself, though all she said was a 
quiet, “We all thank Ben,” and added 
impulsively, “I never was so proud in my 
life.” 

“T wonder,” Helen said casually to Ben 
at recess, “if you’d mind helping me 
carry some extra books home to-night?” 
Somehow she must have a word with him. 

“T can’t ever thank you, Ben,” she 
said simply, on the homeward way. 
“What you’ve done may mean the differ- 
ence between failure and success in my 
teaching career.” 

“Guess I didn’t do much for your suec- 
cess, first part of the term,” said Ben 
manfully, though abashed. “But the others 
all eried,—the boys could make ’em”’— 

“Oried? Who cried?” 

“The other teachers. We had lots of 
‘em. They’d never stay. The boys used 
to make ’em cry, and then they’d go, and 
then we wouldn’t have school for awhile.” 
Ben’s face was scarlet. 

“T see.. Have you been just trying to 
make me ery this year, Ben?” and two 
merry blue eyes smiled straight into two 
brown ones. 

“Yes,” confessed Ben, amazed into a 
twinkle, himself. ‘Didn’t really mean 
any of my monkeyshines. But I couldn’t 
make you ery. Yon’ve won. And I just 
want to tell you”—- Dead stop as Ben’s 
tongue became tied. 

“Tell me,” said Helen, “because then 
I have something I want to tell you.” 

“Oh well,” finished Ben, “I’ve just told 
the boys they'll settle with me, if there’s 
any more of this discipline fuss”— 

“Ben!” Helen beamed on this her un- 
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ruly pupil. “You'll have to listen just till 
I tell you you’re the most wonderful prize 
package I ever found in this world! Your 
outward wrapping- was a little deceptive 
at first, but, wrappings off, I’m so proud 
of the prize, Ben!” ; 

And peace and happiness and progress 
reigned at the little schoolhouse in the 


hills. [All rights reserved] 


The Lost Funnel 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


One bright summer morning, Peggy 
went out to water her flower garden. 
She carried the water in a little silvery- 
looking aluminum pitcher and a little 
green watering pot, one in each hand. In 
the right-hand pocket of her knickers was 
stuck a little tin funnel. When she 
reached the garden she set down the 
watering pot, and pulled the funnel out 
of her pocket, where it was a very tight 
fit. Then she poured the water from the 
pitcher through the funnel all around the 
roots of her sweet-pea vine, and her 
morning-glory vine, and her nasturtium 
vine, and her rosebush and her petunia 
plant and her pansy plant. 

Of course, Peter Pup had come with 
her. I forgot to mention that, because 
he always comes. Wheneyer you want 
to find Peter Pup, look just behind 
Peggy’s sandal heels. He tried, as usual, 
to drink some of’ the water before it 
soaked into the earth; and when he 
found that the water was too quick for 
him, he poked his saucy nose into the 
watering pot, got it wedged, and nearly 
spilled the water. 

“Naughty Peter!” exclaimed Peggy, 
just as sternly as she could, which was 
not very sternly, for she couln’t help 
laughing at the funny, puzzled look on 
his face. 

Then she took the watering pot, and 
sprinkled the pansy plant, and the pe- 
tunia plant, and the rosebush, and all 
three vines up as far as she could reach. 
Peter was uncommonly quiet after his 
scolding, but now he came hopping about 
Peggy, and took the watering-pot handle 
in his teeth, to carry it to the house as 
he always did. That was his job. Peggy’s 
was to carry the pitcher and funnel, and 
some flowers for Grandmother. 

Just then Mother called to hurry, for 
she was making plumeake, and Peggy 
could stone the raisins and beat the eggs. 
Away they raced to the house. Peggy 
stoned the raisins, and beat the eggs, 
and then she dusted the sitting room, up 
as far as she could reach, and then it 
was lunch time. And before they had 
finished lunch, along came Uncle Jimmy 
with his new car to give them all a ride. 
When they came home, Peggy was so 
sleepy that she was quite ready for bed, 
after a glass of warm milk. So was Peter. 

They never thought again of the gar- 
den until the next morning. Then, when 
they were ready to go out and water it, 
the little tin funnel was not to be found. 
Not in the house, or the shed, or the 
garden. : 

“Did you bring it in after watering 
yesterday?” asked Mother. : 

“I—I can’t remember,” answered Peggy. 
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Peter stood by, wagging his tail very | 


fast, eager to be at work; but he had no 
suggestions to offer about ‘the funnel. So 
Peggy had to do her watering without it. 

Honestly, I cannot see why it was not 
just exactly as well to pour the water 
right out of the pitcher on the plants. 
But Peggy had invented that way of 


using the funnel, and she liked it. So 
she felt very sorry about its loss. 
However, the summer went on, and 


October came, and one day, when Father 
was clearing up some frost-bitten vines, 
he called suddenly to Peggy, “Peggy, 
come here a minute!” 

Peggy came running. And what do you 
think? There was her little tin funnel, 
small end up, and a pert little elm tree 
growing up through it! It looked so 
prim and important—that tiny tree! _ 

“Oh!” cried Peggy. “Peter, you took 
that funnel, while I was sprinkling!” 

And Peter made himself very flat, and 
flopped his ears, and wagged his tail side- 
wise on the frosty grass, to say that 
maybe p’r’aps he guessed he did, but 
really the matter had entirely slipped his 
mind! And Peggy forgave him, as she 
always does. : 

Then Father said, “How would you 
like to have this little tree taken up and 


set by the garden gate, for your own par- - 


ticular tree, Peggy?” : 

“Oh, I’d like it!” cried Peggy. So 
Father worked the funnel off over the 
top of the little tree, very carefully, and 
took it up with a trowel, and set it in 
its new home. Peggy and Peter watered 
it well, and it will no doubt make a fine 
shade for Peggy when she is a high-school 
girl, and brings out her books to do her 
home lessons under its waving boughs. 


Consideration for Animals 


The consideration for all animals gains 
steadily, the world over. In London, Eng 
land, a staff of veterinary surgeons tour 
the poorer sections of the great city, in 
a motor truck which is equipped as a 
miniature hospital. Owners bring their 
dogs, cats, horses, and every other kind 
of pet to this motor dispensary for skilled 
medical treatment. Not only do the sur- 
geons perform every service, but they also 
painstakingly instruct persons in the 
proper care of animals, both when sick 
and well. In one large district alone, 
more than 1,600 cases were treated. The 
automobile hospital was especially de- 
signed to serve those owners of animals 
who cannot afford to pay for medical 
treatment for them. 


“Character and Service” 


John Hays Hammond, noted mining en- 
gineer, thus measures success in life: 
“Money is a poor standard by which to 
measure success. The one who has money 
now is on the defensive. He must be able 
to demonstrate that he made it honestly 
and that he is employing it toward proper 


ends. In other words, it is not how much ~ 


one has that counts, but how he made it — 
and whether he is giving due contribution 


to the welfare of humanity. Character — 


H 


and service are all that count, and by — 


rat 
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them must success be measured.” — 


‘Dr. A. Eustace Haydon of the University 
of Chicago conducted the last rites for 
Senator Robert M. La Follette—the fu- 
BS  neral service in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol at Madison, Wis., and the burial 
_ service in Forest Hill Cemetery. both on 
June 22. In a fitting tribute to this 
"premier liberal leader, Dr. Haydon said. 
in part: 
a His. was the voice of humanism in 
politics. Confronted with the tragedies 
of a soulless, material civilization, Robert 
_ M. La Follette dedicated himself to the 
principle that government is the guardian 
- and servant of the life of all the people, 
- to the ideal that statecraft should be an 
intelligent instrument for social ameliora- 
tion. He pointed the way to a co- -operat- 
ing democracy of intelligence and heart. 
He was therefore above the battles of 
factions and parties. 
“He worked for the solution of the 
. problems, the righting of wrongs, the re- 
moval of injustices, and his weapon was 
intelligence, burning with a white light 
in analysis and accumulation of facts. 
Dedicated to this ideal, he found himself 
constantly on the side of the poor, of 
the worker, fighting the battle of those in 
whose faces the doors of opportunity were 
being closed in this once free land. 
“He was forced to challenge special 
privilege in every form and sphere. He 
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_ Exchange Ministers Confer 


English Unitarians more worshipful, 
American better organizers, they say 


Exchange ministers, British and Ameri- 
can, compared experiences and impres- 
sions at a conference held June 5 in Lon- 
don, during the British Centenary meet- 
ings. Those who spoke were Dr. Fred- 

erick R. Griffin, Rev. Lawrence Redfern, 
Dr. George R. Dodson, and Rev. H. J. 
- Rossington. Some of the interesting dif- 
ferences between British and American 
a Unitarians were brought out. The In- 


& are an English Unitarian aed 
reviews these addresses, in part, 
follows: | 


Dr. Griffin said that he had certainly 
learned several things while here [Eng- 
- jandj. One of these was a deeper reali- 
zation of the great price paid by the 
British people for their civil and religious 
freedom. Another was that there was 
a stronger “church sense” among Unita- 
rians on this side; a fuller sensitiveness 
a ey the beauty and solemnity of the hour 
ire place of worship. Perhaps it would 
‘not. be wrong to say that while the Ameri- 
cans were more alert on the business 
ide of congregational life, the British 
were more alive on the religious side. 
What really struck him as contrary to 
British character as generally con- 
ed abroad was the want of self-con- 
nce and self-assertiveness which was 

ent among Unitarians here. To use 
familiar to psychologists to-day, 
emed to suffer from an “inferiority 
3; and he would urge them, if 
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became the champion of the weak against 


the arrogance of wealth and power. Fear- 


less, incorruptible, his head above the” 


murk and miasma of selfishness and greed, 
his feet firmly planted in the thickness 
of fact, he gave his life to make govern- 
ment the servant of human values in a 
new and difficult age. 

“When the day comes, as it will come, 
when social organization will center about 
the values of the higher life, when wealth 
will mean common weal, when property 
will be less than humanity, then men will 
remember that Robert La Follette trod 
that path before them. 

“We shall remember him as one who, 
in a cynical age, loved and kept his faith 
in humble men and women. He was 
ready always to trust the people when 
they were given the facts. Among those 
who bow in sincerest devotion to-day are 
these for whom he fought in other years, 
—the seamen, the toilers, men of hard 
hands and lined faces, marked by the 
sears of old wars. Perhaps this is the 
noblest tribute of all.” 

Senator La Follette was Unitarian in 
his religious attitude. His family, when 
in Madison, were regular attendants at 
the First Unitarian Church of Madison, 
where Dr. Haydon supplied the pulpit for 
many months before the coming of the 
present minister, Rev. James H. Hart. 


he might, to get rid of that as soon as 
possible. Perhaps, too, there was more 
disposition here to stand by their inde- 
pendence than to cherish habits of fel- 
lowship—at least so it had seemed to him 
as he had gone about among the churches. 
This, however, was not very bad for him 
to bring against them, and it was the 
worst that he could find to say! 

The Rev. Lawrence Redfern (Liver- 
pool), whose preaching tour had been in 
the Western States, said he had been able 
to realize better than before how big 
America is and how widespread Unita- 
rianism is in that country. His experi- 
ence seemed to show that while in regard 
to the devouter side of church life the 
British Unitarians were stronger, in mat- 
ters of business_organization the Ameri- 
eans clearly stood first. The extremely 
various, and even inconsistent elements, 
of all shades of Liberal thought that were 
associated with many churehes in the 
West rendered the task of welding all 
into a unity of church life a very difficult 
one. But the faeulty for organization and 
unification was evident among them. 

The Rey. Dr. Dodson (St. Louis) said 
his impressions in this country were 
like those expressed by Dr. Griffin. One 
realized “history” in visiting this coun- 
try; but all the time he felt that he was 
not among foreigners,—they were the 
same kind of people whom he met, with 
similar outlook and problems. Our move- 
ment stands for religion, without which 
civilization could not endure; the only 
possible type was the Christian type, 
ae Unitaxtanisgp is liberal Christianity. 
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Their presentation of it should be such 
that the younger people should not go 
away feeling that they had no interest 
in what was said. 

The Rev. H. J. Rossington (Belfast) 
said his journeys had been in the Middle 
West, where he had yisited forty-three — 
places for preaching and speaking, and in 
his mind the background to all was the 
multitude of kind and thoughtful hosts 
who had received him. If he might 
candidly express what he felt, he must 
confess that there appeared to him to be 
no true sense of the function of the church 
in many parts of America; at the same 
time he had great admiration for much 
that he had witnessed.. 


Mr. Strong at the Trial 
Meets Approval of Many 


The action of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in appointing its president, 
Charles H. Strong of New York, to serve 
as an observer at the trial of John T. 
Scopes, the Dayton, Tenn., teacher of 
science, has brought approval from many 
persons in the Unitarian Fellowship. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish of the American 
Unitarian Association, in a letter to Mr. 
Strong, said: 

“T have just read that you are to at- 
tend the trial of Mr. Scopes, and I can’t 
refrain from writing you that among all 
the ‘good deeds’ of the League, none more 
arouses my enthusiasm. May you find an 
opportunity to address the Court. In 
honor of your going, I am lighting a bon- 
fire here on the shore of Frenchman's 
Bay.” 

Dr. Horace Westwood of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, in the 
Toledo Unitarian said: 

“That our National Laymen’s League, 
which is governed by men whose temper 
in the main is conservative, should deem 
the issue in Tennessee of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the above action [send- 
ing Mr. Strong] is most significant. 

“Let us make no mistake about it, 
Modernism stands in effect not only for . 
a different kind of religion, but a differ- 
ent religion. Its thought of God, its con- 
ception of Jesus and his mission, its 
views of the Bible and its conception of 
the meaning and purpose of the religious 
life, are utterly irreconcilable with the 
Fundamentalist position, and sooner or 
later the issue must be fought out. I 
believe the hour is upon us. The ranks 
are marshaling for battle.” 

John Williams Griggs of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
offered $25 toward the expenses of the 
trial. 

Mr. 
World: 

“T understand my appointment is chiefly 
in view of the possibility that the case 
will go to a higher court. It is quite evi- 
dent that the cause will be won, not in 
the Dayton court, but in the United States 
Supreme Court. My part, I understand, 
is to prepare a brief, and I expect to at- 
tend the trial in Dayton more as an ob- 
server in order that the world will know 
that at least one organized church body 
is on the side of science.” 


Strong said, in the New York 
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Liberal Religion in Europe 


At a crisis—the only place it should be, 
says Professor Roessingh 


Prof. K. H. Roessingh of Leyden, Hol- 
land, believes that liberal religion in 
Europe is at a crisis and that it should 
always be in such a position; also that 
it is not wise to fownd a new Unitarian 
Chureh on the Continent. He was one 
of the speakers at the Conference on 
Work Abroad, held in London, England, 
June 5, during the British Centenary 
meetings. Other addresses were given 
by Dr. W. H. Drummond, secretary of 
the International Congress of Free Chris- 
tians, Dr. Norbert F. Capek of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin 
_ of Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
‘of Montreal, P.Q., and Rev. W. Priestley 
Phillips, fresh from a missionary tour in 
Australia. 

As soon as there was a feeling that all 
was going well, said Professor Roes- 
singh, liberals would have lost their cause. 
He posed many vital and suggestive ques- 
tions. The Inquirer’s digest of -his ad- 
dress follows, in part: 


Among Unitarians on the Continent 
there were varieties of opinion and differ- 
ent modes of thought, but spiritually 
they were one. The bulk of the move- 
ment in Germany, France, and Holland 
was to be found in the State Church, 
and there Liberal Christianity was fight- 
ing for its existence. Why not found a 
new Unitarian Church? Because the 
mass of the people were attached to the 
old churches. <A great problem was: 
What is to be the position of the Church 
in our civilization, and the position of 
liberalism in it? On the social side, 
though a change was coming, Labor on 
the Continent had lost all contact with 
the Ghurch, and despised the churches 
and Christianity. It was for liberal 
Christians to get into touch increasingly 
with labor people and help to solve social 
questions. They were showing living 
interest in questions concerning the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, what to do when the 
next war came, disarmament, conscien- 
tious objection, ete. 

The religious situation on the Conti- 
nent presented the most difficult problems. 
Three years ago there was held in Hol- 
land a students’ conference on the Youth 
Movement; it was attended by eight or 
nine young men from England, Germany, 
Hungary, France, America, and elsewhere, 
and they had a splendid time; but after- 
wards he realized how difficult it was 
for people of different nations, with dif- 
ferent spiritual traditions and modes of 
thought, to understand each other and 
each other’s difficulties. What was the 
spiritual unity of the Liberal Christian 
Movement? Dr. Jacks had said that it 
was not necessary for a church to know 
what it stood for, but they must know 
in what direction they were going, whither 
they were traveling, what their plans 
were. In that respect there was much 
more unity in the English and American 
movements than on the Continent. 

Was Liberalism to humanize Chris- 
tianity? Most Liberals would answer, 
yes; but liberal-minded men in Germany 
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were saying in splendid books that Lib- 
eralism was in danger of becoming only 
a sort of humanism, with some sentiment 
in it, and that salvation was to be found 
only in a more rigid, more Calvinistic 
type of Christianity. Was not one of the 
great features of Liberal Christianity 
that it had found contact with all that 
was noble and great in modern science 
and literature? An important question 
was: Was there among Liberal Chris- 
tians enough spiritual unity, religious 
fervor and passion, for dealing with the 
fundamental questions of the age? 


Teamwork of Liberals 
Makes Church Prosper 


Encouraging progress is reported from 
the First Liberal Church in Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., where Dr. John Sayles, of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian fellowships, is the 
minister. 

The original Universalist Society in 
Mount Vernon was founded in 1852. In 
1908, during the pastorate of Prof. Clar- 
ence E. Skinner, the second and present 
church edifice was erected. For more than 
half a century, talented and consecrated 
men and women ministered to this loyal 
group of worshipers. 

In May, 1928, a federation of local Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians was effected un- 
der the name of The First Liberal Church 
of Mount Vernon, N.Y., and Dr. Sayles of 
Buffalo, N.Y., was called to its pulpit. In 
these two years now closing, the mem- 
bership of the church has grown from 
thirty-nine to one hundred and fifteen; 
the church property has been greatly 
improved outwardly and within; the Sun- 
day morning congregations of the past 
year have averaged sixty-five; the Sun- 
day-school has steadily prospered; a 
Women’s League has been organized with 
a membership of fifty-one, and the same 
has earned and spent $2,500 for the good 
cause during its two vears of existence. 

Westchester is growing rapidly in num- 
bers and wealth, and is destined to be 
an outstanding county. With only one 
other liberal church in it (First Unitarian, 
Yonkers), there is every reason to believe 
that the Mount Vernon Liberal Church 
has a promising future. 


Mr. Hunt Awarded Degree 


Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity at the 120th commencement 
of Bowdoin College, June 18. Dr. Hunt 
was graduated from Bowdoin College 
thirty-five years ago, and received his 
8.T.B. from Harvard University in 1894. 
He held Unitarian pastorates in Duxbury, 
Mass., Ellsworth, Me., and Orange, IN Jie, 
before joining the staff of the American 
Unitarian Association in 1922, 


Newton, Mass.—Two of the union-sum- 
mer services of the Protestant churches 
will be held in Channing (Unitarian) 
Chureh, on July 5 and July 12. Rey. 
Chester Arthur Drummond, the minister, 
will preach July 5, and Rev. Houghton 
Page on the following Sunday. 
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Little Theatre Tournament — 


West Side Church group present the 
winning play 


In the first annual Little Theatre 
Tournament, presented in New York City 
by the Metropolitan Federation of Uni- 
tarian Young People on May 27, the Meet- 
ing House Theatre of the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church received the verdict of the 
judges and was awarded a silver loving 
cup. The winning group presented “The 
Flattering Word,” by George Kelly. The 
Little Theatre Committee of the Federa- 
tion secured the cup and placed it in 
competition among the young people’s 
groups of the Unitarian churches of the 
Metropolitan District, and stipulated that 
it must be won three times in order to 
obtain possession. 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter, in present-~ 
ing the cnp, gave a brief history of the 
Little Theatre movement in New York 
City as developed in the young people's 
groups of the Unitarian churches. The 
tournament is a development of the plan 
of organizing a Little Theatre circuit in 
order that the groups may have an op- 
portunity of presenting their productions 
many times and before different audiences. 

One of the judges was Leon Hdward 
Joseph, editor of the Little Theatre column 
of the New York Herald Tribune. In his 
story of the tournament, he stated that 
the “Church Little Theatres should be- 
come the best Little Theatres.~ ‘The 
purpose of the Little Theatre, as Mr. 
Joseph sees it, is to afford an opportunity 
for the presentation of plays and produc- 
tions that would never be presented on 
the professional stage, and further to al- 
low young men and women the opportunity 
of self-expression that the stage affords. 

The Metropolitan Federation is en- 
deavoring to develop a Little Theatre 
group in all of the churches in its ter- 
ritory. These groups are not to take the 
place of or to interfere in any way what- 
soever with the groups as organized under 
the Young People’s Religious Union, but 
are to do intensive work in that impor- 
tant field of self-expression. Each group 
should be so organized that there are 
educational features, such as play reading 
and discussion, training boys and girls in 
stagecraft, development of actors and ac- 
tresses, the development of directors, the 
introduction of unpublished and new plays, 
and a real laboratory group. J.R. H. 


An Australian Celebration 


The Men’s League of the Unitarian 
Christian Church in Adelaide, Australia, 
held a “high tea” on May 18, in commem- 
oration of one hundred years of organized 
Unitarianism in England and America. 
Rey. J. G. W. Hllis of Ballarat, Australia, 
formerly minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Wellington, New Zealand, was the guest 
of the evening. 


Legacy to Los Angeles Church ; 


The First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., has received $500 from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Frances McConnell. 
The bequest was placed in the building 
fund. é' 
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Religion Their Chief Concern 
; Says British League President 


Religion, the promotion of a fuller 
spiritual life, should be the chief concern 
of the British Laymen’s League. Fel- 
lowship, service, “doing things,” are sec- 
ondary. Dr. George Jessel, the president, 
said this in his address before the League 
at its annual meeting on June 3, in Lon- 
don. Dr. Jessel recalled that the League 
had been started at Leicester nearly five 
years ago after a visit and a stirring 
appeal from Charles H. Strong, president 
of the League in America. As The In- 
quirer reports Dr. Jessel: ‘Dazzled by 
the great successes achieved by that 
League, the British organizers had _per- 
haps too closely copied its organization 
and methods; they had now learned that 
it would be necessary for the League to 
work out its salvation in its own way.” 
But the British League’s adventure had 
only begun, continued Dr. Jessel, and it 
could not hope to achieve rapidly what 
the churches themselves are in most cases 
struggling to secure—a numerical strength 
commensurate with the noble cause for 
which they stand. The obstacles in the 
way of the League’s growth are similar 
to those that work against the growth of 
liberal churches themselves,—the loose 
fellowship of the churches, the absence 
of a common standard which carries the 
duty of loyalty,—things that make a 
strong corporate life impossible. 

Dr. Jessel deprecated the aim at “doing 
things,” and commended rather the effort 
to promote a fuller spiritual life. The 
ideals of the League he believed to be 
religion first, and then fellowship and 
service. The future, he concluded, was 
not without hope. 


Work of Religious Women 
in Many Lands Described 


A cordial welcome to representatives 
of other lands was extended at the annual 
meeting in London of the British League 
of Unitarian Women, by the president, 
Miss Mary BE. Richmond. -, The meeting 
was held June 3 of Whit Week, when the 
centenary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Associations was commemo- 
rated. Of the messages from these visi- 
tors, The Inquirer, British Unitarian 
weekly, reports: 

Mrs. Oscar Gallagher, president of the 
American Women’s Alliance; Mme. Loy- 
son, president of the “Friends of France” ; 
Mme. Capek (Prague), Friiulein Barth 
(Cologne), Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton 
(secretary, Women’s Alliance), Miss 
Frevel (Holland), Mme. de MRuyssen 


filiated to the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women, responded to 
the welcome of the president, each giv- 
ing details which greatly interested the 
meeting of the work for the freedom of 
religious thought which is going on in 
_ their respective countries. 
4 } Mrs. Gallagher, who brought the “love” 
of The Alliance, read a typical program 
f meetings held during one branch ses- 
on from which, probably, some Hnglish 
nehes will take useful hints. Mme. 


(Brussels), all representing societies af-, 
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-- which is being done by Liberal religious 


women in France—in which, as readers 
of The Inquirer know, she herself takes 
a very large share—was doubtless a rev- 
elation to many; while Mme. Capek’s 
description of the marvelous awakening 
of religious zeal following upon national 
emancipation in her own country, and 
the inereasing number of secessions from 
Roman Catholicism which are taking 
place, was like a romance. fFriulein 
Barth was glad to be able to express 
personally her gratitude to the League 
for the gift of £50, in addition to other 
help, for necessitous children in Ger- 
many; and the speakers from Holland 
and Belgium added their note of encour- 
agement to the cheering tale of liberal 
religious progress, which is inseparable 
now, as always, from philanthropic and 
humanitarian efforts. 


- The Season at Chautauqua 


Unitarians are one of the ten Protes- 
tant denominations that will maintain 
headquarter homes at Chautauqua, N.Y., 
during its summer season, July 3 to 
August 30. Rev. George H. Badger of 
Orlando, Fla., will be in charge of the 
Unitarian headquarters. 

Under the direction of Dr. Shailer 
Mathews as director of religious work, 
the program for the present summer 
presents as preachers and lecturers the 
following names: Dr. A. W. Fortune, 
pastor of the Central Christian Church, 
Lexington, Ky.; Dr. MelIlyar H. Lichliter, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio; Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Prof. J. 
Edgar Goodspeed of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, pastor 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago; Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, pastor of the 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Paul E. Scherer, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church of the Holy ‘Trinity, 


.New York City; Pres. George W. Rich- 


ards, of the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, 
Laneaster, Pa.; Dr. J. B. Horton, pastor 
of the Chautauqua Community Church ; 
Dr. J. Edgar McFadyen, professor of Old 
Testament in ‘the University of Glasgow, 
Scotland; Dr. Charles T. Paul, president 
of the College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin; Miss 
BE. May Munsell; Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut of 
Bloomfield, N.J.; Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith of Boston University, who is direc- 
tor of Music at Chautauqua; Prof. 
Howard Lyman, professor of choral music 
at Syracuse University; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Helmbold of Boston University. 

In addition, three special institutes 
will be held: International Justice and 
Good Will, July 17 to 22; The Fine Arts 


in Religion, August 7 to 9; Home Mis- 


sions, August 14 to 21; and Foreign Mis- 
sions, August 23 to 29. 


After all, Faith is not belief in spite of 
evidence, but life in scorn of consequence 
—a courageous trust in the great forward 
purpose of all things and pressing for- 
ward to finish the work which is in sight, 
whatever the price may be.—Kirsopp Lake. 
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British Ministers’ Meeting 
Listens to Overseas Guests 


Dr. George R. Dodson and Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin gave addresses at the 
Ministers’ Meeting on June 3 of the week 
of the British Centenary celebration, and 
short talks were contributed by Prof. 
H. K. Roessingh, Dr. Norbert F. Capek, 
Dr. George Boros, Rev. C. J. Street, and 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. The chairman, Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, in welcoming and 
introducing colleagues from far and near, 
said that on both sides of the’ Atlantic, 
during the hundred years they were cele- 
brating, Unitarians had fortunately in- 
dulged in what was called “brain-dust- 
ing.” It was easy and sometimes exhil- 
arating to engage in dusting other people’s 
brains, but a more anxious and painful 
operation to dust their own brains. He was 
inclined to think that there would have 
to be a considerable increase in both 
kinds of brain-dusting before Unitarian 
Christianity reached its days of triumph. 

Dr. Dodson dealt with the progress of 
Unitarian religious thought in America. 
He emphasized the influence of Emerson 
and Parker, at first resisted by Unita- 
rians, then embraced with joy and grati- 
tude. Dr. Griffin told of the development 
in America of Unitarian activity and or- 
ganization, 

The ministers voted to transmit to the 
venerable Bishop Ferenez of Transyl- 
vania the affectionate congratulations 
and grateful admiration of the minis- 
ters for the simplicity and splendor of 
his personal character and the abiding 
value of his work. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot Honored 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, received 
his third honorary doctorate on June 18, 
when Harvard University conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, at 
its 248th commencement. Dr. Eliot is an 
alumnus of Harvard, having received his 
B.A. degree in 1884 and his A.M. in 1889. 
and he is the son of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard. Dr. | 
Samuel A. Eliot also holds a D.D. from 
Bowdoin College and the degree of LL.D. 
from Western Reserve University. He 
served as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Denver, Col., and of the First 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., be- 
fore becoming secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association in 1898, and presi- 
dent in 1900. 

In conferring the degree, President <A. 
Lawrence Lowell characterized Dr. Eliot 
as “able administrator and wmiterless 
bishop of a body of independent churches.” 


Gives His Church $5,000 


I. Frank Stevens, manufacturer of 
Nashua, N.H., and active worker in the 
First Unitarian Church in Nashua, pre- 
sented that church on June 14 with a gift 
of $5,000, to be known as the I. Frank 
Stevens Fund, and to be used for the 
general support of the church. Each 
year, $100 of the income shall be saved 
for the fund until the amount is $7,500, 
when it all will be available. 
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Talks with Givers to the Foundation | 


(Continued from page 651) 


it—but are learning it; and signs are not 
wanting that they are reorganizing their 
forces, making readjustments to fit the 
needs of the hour. But let us say this 
for the laymen,—they are teaching the 
clergy that there is also a time for right- 
eous indignation. 5 

One further and important idea needs 
to be briefly developed. Six years ago, 
at the birth of the League, men, save in 
the persons of trustees or teachers in 
Sunday-schools, were not actively inter- 
ested. Due to the indifference of the men, 
methods of organization and finance were 
haphazard. In fact, while -the laymen 
gave money and occasionally went to 
echureh, they knew little or nothing of 
ehurech problems. These are the men with 
whom the League has had to work, many 
of them middle-aged, with habits of doing 
and thinking formed. To-day, groups of 
young men, trained in the school of the 
League, are growing up in the church. 
Year by year they are learning the needs 
of the churches and how to meet them. 
The time is not yet when these younger 
men are fully informed or spiritually re- 
juvenated; but it will come. Then the 
ehurech will have an asset of inealeulable 
worth. So we point with hope to that 
dawning day. 

The men at Unity House who are doing 
the work of the League are laymen. They 
have the outlook of laymen. When they 
work, they work as laymen. They are 
men of high purpose. The adventure of 
building up a great organization of men 
which shall preach religion to the nation, 
impels them. 

Now the fact remains, and it is unes- 
eapable, that the League, starting on its 
venture with such glorious promise six 
years ago, cannot continue what it has 
done, much less enlarge on past achieve- 
ments, unless it secures a generous allot- 
ment from the Foundation. | 

It plans greater conquests, and it pro- 
poses to make them on a smaller budget, 
because it has steadily pursued the policy 
of eventually making its various under- 
takings self-supporting or nearly so. For 
instance, the first cost of the Star Island 
Institute was $8,615.82. The cost has de- 
creased until it was but $1,879.54 last 
year. The cost of the first convention was 
$9,827.79. Last year it was $5,010.72. The 
budget in 1920 was $226,000. In 1924 it 
had been reduced to $137,000. And in no 
year have expenditures exceeded budget 
appropriations. Officials are constantly 
searching out unnecessary expenditures, 
and curtailing them. 

The men are the right arm of the church. 
Let that arm be strengthened for greater 
tasks. 


While the five major organizations de- 
scribed in this series of Talks with Givers 
are working, each in its particular field, 
each has three*definite aims. The first is 
to strengthen the existing Unitarian 
Church; the second, to extend the gospel 
of freedom to seek and find; and the 
third, to build up among men everywhere 
a Kingdom of Righteousness. To do. this 
requires all these organizations have of 
faifh in men, in each other, in the Sus- 
taining Power. The work is a glorious 


one, and one to which you are invited to 
contribute the best you have. Give your 
money—funds we must have—but give, 
with even freer hand, your understanding, 
your loyalty to the great principles of the 
church, your devotion to the cause of 
right living as taught in this Fellowship. 


Drown the Propaganda Borers 
with Sap, Says Dr. Crothers 


Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, minister 
of the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., Prof. Zachariah Chafee of the Har- 
vard Law School, and Roger N. Baldwin 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
were the speakers at a meeting in Boston, 
Mass., May 18, called to protest the action 
of Mayor James M. Curley in thwarting 
public meetings of the Ku Klux Klan 
and advocates of birth control. The speak- 
ers upheld neither the principles of the 
Klan ‘nor the merits of birth control, but 
condemned the Mayor simply for his de- 
liberate denial of the right of free speech 
and free assembly. : 

Dr. Crothers declared that he did not 
see why those who inclined to curtail free 
speech should profess to be so afraid of 
propaganda. .He himself, he explained, 
belonged to a profession that has been try- 
ing for eighteen hundred years to influence 
people simply to love one another, and 
they haven’t got very far yet. He had 
found that an appeal to people’s reason 
was the slowest as well as the safest way 
to accomplish anything. 

“At this time of year,” he went on, “I 
am more interested in agriculture than in 
politics, I might even say than religion. 1 
have been reading recently a bulletin of 
the Department of Agriculture about the 
flat-headed apple-tree borer. There are 
two ways of disposing of this insect. You 
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can hunt around until you find a hole in — 


the bark and then reach in with a little 
piece of wire and spank the flat-headed 
apple-tree borer. But the trouble with 
that is that some of them don’t stay 
spanked. This Department of Agriculture 
bulletin says that an easier and much sim- 
pler way is just to keep your apple tree 
in good condition and it will take care of 
the borer itself. The borer in a healthy 
tree is druwned by the rising sap. Many 
of us who are not one hundred per cent. 
Americans because we are not running for 
office just now ought to adopt this method 
With juv,agandists of whom we disap- 
prove. Drown them with sap.” 

“T generally begin with a text,’ con- 
cluded Dr. Crothers, “but this time I shall 
close with one instead. Psalm 104, verse 
16—The trees of the Lord are full of sap.’” 


Progress in Ancient Parish 


The past year of the ancient parish, 


the First Chureh, Plymouth, Mass., has 
been most successful. Increasing num- 
bers and growing interest give good hopes 
for the future. On Sunday, May 24, the 
minister, Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, gave 
the right hand of fellowship to fourteen 
young people, thereby receiving them into 
membership in the church. This is the 
first time that the rite had ever been 
administered here. During the year, 
under the auspices of the Plymouth Chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League, a drive was 
made by which a church debt of $3,000 
was paid off. The church has voted to 
introduce the new Unitarian hymnal. An 
every-member canvass for general con- 
tributions to the parish treasury is meet- 
ing with generous results. The annual 
parish meeting showed the church to be 
in a most prosperous condition. During 
the summer, the church will be open, 
as usual, the pulpit being supplied by 
leading Unitarian ministers from differ- 
ent parts of the country. ; 


FREEDOM AND TRUTH 
MODERN VIEWS OF UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 


By Various Authors 
‘ 352 pages; $2.00 postpaid 


A series of essays on modern views of Unitarian Christianity by prominent repre- 


sentatives of the English and American churches. 


The contents are well indicated 


by the following chapters: Three Stages of Unitarian Theology, by James Martineau; 
Unitarian Christianity in the Twentieth Century, by Sidney H. Mellone; The Idea 
of God, by George R. Dodson; The Old Testament, by Robert ‘'f. Herford; The His- 
torical Jesus, by Clayton R. Bowen; The Value and Significance of Jesus, by Henry 
Gow; The Christian Way of Life in the Religious History of New England, by 
William W. Fenn; The Spirit of Unitarian Philanthropy, by William G. Tarrant; The 


Unitarian Movement, by Francis A. Christie. 


Joseph Estlin Carpenter. 


There is also an Introduction by 


NOW IN STOCK 


MYTH, MAGIC 


AND MORALS 


By F. C. CONYBEARE 


382 pages; 


$3.25 postpaid 


A study of Christian origins, including a careful inquiry into who Jesus of Nazareth 
was, what his real aims and ideas were, what the means at his command for realizing 
them, and how the great institutions connected with his name originated and grew 
up. The author is a scholar of renown, with a wide range of knowledge in the byways 


of Christian literature, and an unrivalled 


and social life of early Christianity, as it appears in the light of the results of a 
generally accepted leaders of bistorical research. | 
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Two Historic Boston Churches Unite 
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South Congregational Society and First Church join their forces 


"TWO HISTORIC Unitarian churches of 
Boston, Mass., the First Church in 


Boston and the South Congregational 


Church, better known as “Dr. Hale’s 
Church,” have decided to unite their 
congregations. The congregation of the 
South Congregational Church on June 
26 agreed to the terms of union as 
voted by the trustees and corporation of 
the First Church three days before, and 
as worked out previously by a joint com- 
mittee from both churches. 

Both churches are situated in what is 
known as the Back Bay district of Boston. 
A large number of families constituting 
the natural parishes of both churches 
have moved to suburban towns, and the 
residential section surrounding these 
ehureches is gradually being encroached 
upon by commercial establishments. The 
interests of Unitarianism in the city will 
be strengthened by this merger into one 
vigorous unit, that will soon come to have 
all the opportunities and problems of a 
downtown church. 

Dr. Charles Edwards Park is minister 
of the First Church, and Rey. Edward 
Cummings, who was Edward Everett 
Hale’s last assistant, was settled over the 
South Congregational Church in 1900, 
when Dr. Hale became minister emeritus. 
Dr. Park will remain the official pastor 
of the First Church and Mr. Cummings 
_ will be pastor emeritus, with duties to be 
assigned him by the Executive Committee. 
William E. Zeuch, organist at South Con- 
gregational, will be organist and chorister 
of the First Church, and John P. Mar- 
shall, present organist of the First Church, 
will be organist emeritus, rendering such 
services as the Executive Committee may 
designate. The committees and trustees 
of both churches shall hold joint control 
until the election of new officers of the 
First Church in May, 1926. 

The Evans Memorial organ of the South 
Congregational Church will be added to 
the organ now in the First Church. The 
chapel of the First Church will be rear- 
ranged to receive the busts and mural tab- 
ets, the painting of the Nativity and most 
of the memorial windows now in the South 
Congregational Church. The painting of 
the Nativity is the work of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale’s daughter, Miss Ellen Hale. The 
basement under the chapel will be rear- 
ranged and refinished and receive the 
memorabilia now in the basement of the 
South Congregational Church. Then the 
entire chapel will be dedicated as the 
“Edward Everett Hale Memorial Chapel.” 
The land and buildings of the South Con- 
gregational Church, after the removal of 
the organ and the effects of historic in- 
terest, will be sold, the proceeds applied 
first to the expense of removal and refit- 
ting, and the balance placed in the hands 
of trustees as the “Edward Everett Hale 
Fund,” for the maintenance of the chapel 
and other purposes. 

Members of the joint committee which 
represented both churches in preparing 
_ this basis of union were, for the First 
Church: James P. Munroe, chairman, 
Arthur W. Moors, and Philip L. Spalding 


for the South Congregational Church, 
F. Rockwood Hall, chairman, Edmund S. 
Brigham, and Augustus P. Loring. 

The First Church in Boston goes back 
to the earliest Puritan traditions of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, to the occupa- 
tion of Charlestown, Mass., by the Eng- 
lish colonists under John Winthrop in 
1630. On July 30 of that year, Winthrop 
and three of his companions subscribed 
to the Church Covenant, and that same 
Covenant is in use to-day. The church was 
duly organized on August 27. The first 
meeting place was in Charlestown, but 
not long afterwards the church was re- 
moved to Boston. The first meeting house 
was built in 1632, with mud walls and 
thatched roof. 

This church’s transition to the liberal 
position was not marked with the dissen- 
sions that disturbed the peace of so many 
New England parishes. The first marked 
change came under the preaching of 
Charles Chauncey, minister from 1727 to 
1787. He led the opposition to Whitefield 
and his revivalists of the “Great Awaken- 
ing.” He was one of the’first ministers 
in America to preach against the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. He corresponded 
with English Arians, with whose views 
he was in substantial accord. Later, the 
chureh became definitely Unitarian during 
the pastorates of John Clarke and Wil- 
liam Emerson, father of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

The history of the other side of the 
merger really begins with the erection of 
the Hollis Street Church in 1732. This 
chureh, too, changed its theological posi- 
tion by untroubled transitions. Dr. Sam- 
uel West, installed in 1788, was noted for 
the liberality of his thought. His successor, 
Rey. Horace Holley, was spoken of as the 
“Theodore Parker of his time.” Follow- 
ing him was John Pierpont, who incurred 
the displeasure of his people for his fear- 
less attack upon existing evils. Now his 
monument bears this inscription: “Poet, 
Preacher, Philosopher, Philanthropist, 
Pierpont.” The window in his memory 
will adorn the Edward Everett Hale Me- 
morial Chapel. Most widely known and 
dearly beloved at Hollis Street was 
Thomas Starr King, Unitarian minister 
who afterwards helped to save California 
to the Union. George L. Chaney, his suc- 
eessor, likened Holley, Pierpont, and King 
to light, heat, and electricity, for their 
ehief characteristics of reason, moral 
earnestness, and the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity. Then followed to this pulpit 
Rey. Henry Bernard Carpenter, who re- 
mained until the union with the South 
Congregational Church in 1887. 

The South Congregational Church was 
organized as a Unitarian society two 
years after the formation of the American 
Unitarian Association, to provide a place 
of worship for people living in the South 
End, and to relieve the congestion in the 
Hollis Street Church. Mellish Hrving 
Motte carried the Society through the 
difficulties of its early years. He was 
succeeded by F. D. Huntington, the im- 
mediate predecessor of Edward Everett | 


’ Hale, 
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that distinguished preacher and 
example of liberal Christianity, whose 
name is to be enshrined in the chapel. 
His was a life of varied good works. To 
the general public he is best known for 
his story, “The Man Without a Country,” 
that stimulated flagging patriotism dur- 
ing the crucial period of the Civil War. 
One movement which he founded lives 
and flourishes to-day in the Lend a Hand 
Clubs. He was probably this country’s 
great internationalist. During his minis- 
try, he had several assistants, among 
them Edward Hale, later minister of the 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., church, and Rev. 
Edward Cummings, the present minister. 

The first building of this church was 
erected in 1828 at Castle and Washington 
Streets. When this was outgrown, an- 
other structure was built farther south 
on Union Park Street in 1861. When the 
union with the Hollis: Street Church was 
effected, this Society moved into the 
building of the Hollis Street congregation, 
at Exeter and Newbury Streets. 


I am far from certain that the best 
way to solve social problems is by me- 
chanical programs. Social problems solve 
themselves if you have got your people 
with a mental training such that they 
visualize the meaning of these problems, 
and see where the existing conditions of 
things fall short of the standard which 
ought to obtain——Lord Haldane. 


CAMP CAMP JOLEF 
e FOR BOYS July August 
= Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
F Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 
: ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
wooucraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse. 


Lt. JOHN J. O'LEARY, Director Physical Edu- 
cation, Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 
1406 Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $ 5.000 TO $10,000 

-.. Jd. C. DEAGAN, inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO | 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


of ote. following hotels are eee of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. . 
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When thou hast 

shut thy door 

say not thou art 
ALONE. | 


God is in thy room 
EPICTETUS 


In Quincy’s Tercentenary 


Many members of Unitarian churches 
in Quincy, Mass., took leading parts in 
the tercentenary celebration of that city, 
June 7-13. Among them were the follow- 
ing men and women of the historic First 
Farish Church, which was _ featured 
throughout the observance: Perley E. 
Barbour, mayor of Quincey; Lieut.-Col. 
George E. Adams, chief of staff; Russell 
A. Sears, chairman of Pageant Committee ; 
Clarence Burgin, chairman of the Finance 
Committee; Forrest I. Neal, chairman of 
Printing Committee; Col. Henry L. Kin- 
eaide, chairman of the Parade Committee: 
Committee; Forrest I. Neal, chairman of 
Schools Committee; Mrs. Franklin B. 
Nichols, chairman of Cast Committee; 
Emery L. Crane, chairman of Make-up 
Committee; Warren S. Parker, historian. 

The minister of the church, Rey. Fred 
Alban Weil, took the part of the first 
minister, Rey. John Wheelwright, in the 
pageant, which depicted scenes from 
Quincey history. Rey. Daniel Munro Wil- 
son, who organized the Unitarian Church 
in the Wollaston district of Quincy, was 
another historian for the occasion. Other 
leading parts in the pageant were taken 
by these persons of the First Parish, the 
name being followed by the character 
played: Mary George Homer, Johanna 
Hoar; William F. Carlson, Captain Wol- 
laston ; George E. Pfaffmann, Thomas Mor- 
ton; John Howland, messenger from Plym- 
. outh; Eugene R. Atwood, Captain Myles 
Standish; John O. Holden, William Cod- 
dington ; Harriet B. Pierce, Mary Hutechin- 
son Wheelwright; A. Isabell Davis, Anne 
Hutchinson ; Charlotte Burgess, Catherine 
Wheelwright ; Eben W. Sheppard, Thomas 
Shepard of Newtowne; James P. Hinds, 
Rev. Hugh Peters of Salem; Francis J. 
Carr, Wampatuck ; Robert Faxon, Thomas 
Faxon; Henry W. Porter, William Need- 
ham; Etta Marsh Prescott, Mistress Anna 
Thompson; Franklin §. Nichols, Joseph 
Gooch; Wellington Glover, courier; 
Dorothy Newman Webb, Abigail Quock; 
Henry M. Faxon, Judge Edmund Quincy ; 
Eleanor Sears, Dorothy Quincey; Frances 
Blackmur, Mme. Lydia Hancock; Fred- 
erick Breslyn, John Adams; Charles 
Lowell Homer, Moses French; Beatrice I. 
Nichols, Abigail Adams; Richard Porter, 
Johnny Adams; Seth Low, Charles Adams; 
Joel Sheppard, Thomas Adams; Arthur 
Adams, Representative Peter Boylston 
Adams; Emery Crane, Thomas Crane; 
Charles Francis Adams, John Quincy 
Adams; Frank Nightingale, Jotham Cum- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Curcaago, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Evra Lyman Cazot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forgelf-support. Nextsemester will begin Aug. 17. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


LT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, : ' 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. * 
Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


‘The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. ; 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. ; 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President, Send contributions to Henry H. - 
Fuller. Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locgs, President, E. A. Courcn, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completel equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


mings; Clarence Burgin, Daniel Baxter; 
Walter Packard, Colonel Abner B. Packard. 

Unitarians of the Wollaston Church 
participating in the celebration included 
Col. Warren E..Sweetser, chairman of 
the Executive Committee; Miss Barbara 
Johnson, chairman of the Dance Commit- 
tee; Mrs. Harry N. Thomas, chairman of 
the Costume Committee; Herbert J. 
Gurney, chairman of the Chorus. Rey. 
Arthur T. Brown, minister of the Wollas- 


ton Church, played the réle of Rey. An- 
thony Wibird in the pageant, and Perey 
A. Hull took the part of Norton Quiney. 


When any body politic in all the world 


will say quietly through its lawmakers, 
“We are done with every form of mili- 
tarism in our state,” I am assured that 
this will be not the shot, but the yoice, 
heard round the world.—Zona Gale, 
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Contesting against over four hundred 


entries in an international competition for 


the best essay on the development of the 


electric industry for the ten-year period, 


1920-1930, David Cowan, president of the 
H. A. B. Club, the young people’s society, 
of the Church of the Messiah in Montreal, 
P.Q., won the first prize, consisting of 
$5,000. Mr. Cowan is a vice-president of 
the national Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, president 
of the California Institute of Technology 
and winner of the Nobel Prize in physics, 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Science by Yale University at its 
224th commencement, June 17. Dr. Mil- 
likan is a member and active worker in 
the Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, 
Calif. 


_ Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt and Miss Julia 
Bryant Collier were married on June 22 
in the old First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Chureh of Cohasset, Mass. The 
officiating ministers were Rev. Edmund 


~ Quincy Sewall Osgood, minister emeritus 


of the Unitarian Society in Brattleboro, 
Vt., an uncle of the bride, and Rey. Fred- 
eric John Gauld, minister of the Cohasset 
Chureh. Mrs. Schoenfeldt is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Collier of 
Cohasset, and granddaughter of Rev. J. 
Osgood, who was minister of ‘the Cohas- 
set Church for the fifty-six years from 
1842 to 1898. Mr. Schoenfeldt is chaplain 
of the Connecticut State Prison at 
Wethersfield, Conn., and formerly served 
Unitarian churches in San Antonio, Tex., 
and Charleston W.Va. 


David ©. Adie, of the First Unitarian 
‘Church in Buffalo, N.Y., is secretary of 
the Buffalo Charity Organization Society. 
Dr. Frances M. Hollingshead of the same 


church is director of the Buffalo Founda- 


tion, and secretary of the Buffalo Council 
of Social Agencies. Also, Miss Mary 
Churehyard is a social service worker at 
the Buffalo General Hospital, and Miss 
Maud Bozarth is a social service worker 
‘at the Ingleside Home. 
also of this church, was for many years 
secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society. 


At the commencement exercises of the 
University of Illinois, June 15, these 
‘seniors who have been connected with the 
Unitarian Church in Urbana, IIL, were 
‘graduated with honors: Caroline A. New- 
son, with high honors in English; Claron 
TI). Barber, with honors in economics; and 
Harry L. Dale, with honors in industrial 
administration. 


Unitarian students graduating with 
honors from Vassar College were Miss 
Mary Duggan of New York City, who was 
awarded the Theodore Marburg prize for 
the best essay on a subject pertaining 
to organized peace, and these women who 


_ received honorable mention: Elizabeth M. 


Howe of Concord, Mass., Emily Kent of 
Newtonville, Mass., and Jean Rowley of 
Hartford, Conn. Miss Duggan is daugh- 
ter of Stephen Duggan, director of the 
Institute of International Education, 
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Frederic Almy, ° 
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Of the seniors graduating from Rad- 
cliffe College this year cum laude, Ruth W. 
Ayres of Waban, Mass., is secretary of 


. the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 


erals, and Muriel Crosby is a member of 
the Cudworth Union of the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father in East Boston, 


Mass. 


In honor of Hugo O. E. Carlborg, who 
has resigned as superintendent of the 
church school in the Westminster Uni- 
tarian Church, Providence, R.I., after ten 
years’ service, the board of directors of 
the church voted resolutions of apprecia- 
tion and directed that his picture be hung 
in the parish house. ° 


Ruth Rice Puffer, daughter of Rev. J. 
Adams Puffer of Berlin, Mass., Unita- 
rian minister and lecturer, graduated with 
high honors from the Hudson, Mass., High 
School, and was awarded the Washington 
and Franklin Medal. 


Miss Alice Longfellow, daughter of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, was given 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts by 
Bowdoin College at its commencement, 
June 18. This year is the centennial of the 
class of Longfellow and Hawthorne, both 
of whom were graduated from Bowdoin, 
and the college commemorated the occa- 
sion by conferring this degree on Miss 
Longfellow and on Mother M. Alphonsa 
Lathrop, granddaughter of Hawthorne. 
Both poet and novelist were Unitarians, 
and Miss Longfellow is a member of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Chureh in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Mr. Brockway Accepts Call 


Rev. Thomas Brockway, formerly min- 
ister of the First Congregational Society 
(Federated) in Dublin, N.H., has accepted 
a eall .to the Second Parish in South 
Hingham, Mass., and will begin work 
there on September 1. 


Degree for Mr. Nichols 


Norwich University conferred the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Literature on 
Rey. William 8. Nichols, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., at its 106th commencement, 
on June 18. Mr. Nichols was formerly 
minister of Unitarian churches in Pueblo, 
Col., Colorado Springs, Col., and North 
Andover, Mass. 


Mr. Flower Receives Doctorate 


Among the degrees announced at Cam- 
bridge University in England, on June 6, 
was that of Ph.D. conferred upon Rey. John 
Cyril Flower, M.A., ministet of the Cam- 
bridge Unitarian Church. Dr. Flower 
graduated at London University (B.A. 
1910; M.A. 1914), having been Martin 
White Scholar in Sociology, 1908-10, and 
University Scholar in Psychology and 
Logic, 1909-10. He studied theology at 
Manchester College, Oxford, where he is 
now Upton Lecturer on the Psychology of 
Religion. His first pulpit was in the Con- 
gregational body (1911-13); as a Unita- 
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rian he has ministered at Sale, 1913-15; 
Bolton, Bank Street (1915-22) ; and Cam- 
bridge since 1922. He was one of the 
exchange ministers sent to America for 


the centenary year. 


Recruiting the British 
Nobility from the People 
(Continued from page 644) 


at the top, which it is possible for any 
man to attain by a life of sobriety, of 
intelligent effort, of constant pursuit of 
a great end. I do not mean to imply 
that in non-English-speaking countries 
the opportunity that Lever grasped is 
withheld. But the story of Lever is worth 
reading, because it emphasizes the kin- 
ship between the two great English-speak- 
ing races. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
- MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE.—Small Pipe Organ. Can be seen 
at Leicester Inn, 31 Pleasant Street, Brookline. 


STATIONERY for personal and business use. 
One hundred envelopes and 200 letter sheets, 
$1 postpaid. Write for samples. BurNnetrr 
PRINT SHop, Ashland, Ohio. 


WANTED, by a business woman, one or two 
unfurnished rooms in a Unitarian family. 
Jamaica Plain preferred. References ex- 
changed. Address, W. H., REGISTER. 


WANTED at shore, within 30 miles of Boston, 
by lady convalescing, quiet room with. good 
board, where piazza is available. Would pre- 
fer private pores where there are few, if any, 
other guests. E. J. M., Box 3306, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


s 
SPANISH TEACHER for school or college. For 
information, Fernandez, Box 769, Fresno, Calif. 


SUMMER BOARD 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, North Conway, N.H. 
Would you enjoy a mountain vacation, grand 
scenery, home cooking, all conveniences, gulf, 
movies, etc.? Write, ARTHUR H. FURBER. 


FOR RENT 


FOR THE MONTH of August—five-room cot- 
tage, flush closet, electric lights. ONsmtT, Mass., 
Parkway, 0947-M; 10 Tappan Street, Roslin- 
dale. 


SUMMER NACA TIONS = 


COLD SPRING FARM invites you to paecia: a 
restful summer amid beautiful mountain scenery. 
Home cooking; large, airy rooms. Mrs. N. G. 
Strvens, Pittsford, Vt. 


JBOARD _ 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912. “G"” 
Street. Northwest. 


A synonym is a word you use when you 
can’t spell the other one—Georgia Yellow 
Jacket. 


A new paint has been invented which 
renders submarines practically invisible. 
This should be used in an endeavor to 
brighten up some of our statues.—London 
Opinion. 


The insurance was $10,000 and the store 
was valued at $7,000. “We'll call it a 
total loss,’ the adjuster decided. ‘“Can’t 
you do a little better than that?’ the 
owner complained.—American Legion 
Weekly. 


Two white-shirted spirits meet “beyond 
the river.’ “My name is Smith, formerly 
of the Ku Klux Klan.” “My name is 
Torquemada, formerly of the Inquisition.” 
“FWunny, we look the same.” “We are the 
same.”—The Survey. 


A taxicab driver recently got the worst 
of a wordy bout. An old man with a 
wheelbarrow wouldn’t get out of the way, 
and the taxicab man shouted: “You ought 
to be wheeling a baby buggy.” “And you 
ought to be in it,” replied the old man.— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


The magistrate regarded the urchin 
with a look in which sympathy for his 
sad plight and disapproval of his mis- 
deed were equally blended. “My dear 
boy,” he exclaimed, “what ever possessed 
you to steal the tortoise?’ “I didn’t steal 
it,” was the unexpected retort. “It fol- 
lowed me home.’—Answers. 


The picnickers were obliged to cross 
a railroad track in reaching the place 
where they were to have lunch, and 
little Bobby, going ahead, saw a train 


approaching. Eagerly he shouted to his 
father, who was still on the track: 
“Hurry, Daddy, or else give me the 


luneh.”—Progressive Grocer. 

A woman made a purchase from one of 
the flower girls in Piccadilly Cireus and 
said: “‘I suppose you will be here on 
Wednesday! I shall want a lot of flowers 
for my daughter; she is coming out on 
that day.” “She shall have the best in 
the market, mum,” replied the flower seller 
sympathetically. “What’s she been in 
tor ?”’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


The keeper of this column has his own 
intelligence test. It has worked without 
a failure thus far. The use of the adjec- 
tive “different” is the basis of determining 
what place a man deserves in the world— 
if any. It is very simple. If he says 
“different to,” he gets .001— for his mark: 
if “different than,” .003 +4 is his reward; 
if “different from,’ he passes, with gen- 
erous allowance for extenuating cireum- 
stances. 


Boston University has received a mys- 
terious gift of $20,000 in high-grade five 
per cent. gold bonds. The bonds were left 
at the comptroller’s office by a man who 
said he represented a client who desired 
to remain anonymous. “We simply desire 
to announce,” says the Watchman-Er- 
aminer, “that our office is at 23 Bast 
Twenty-sixth street, New York City. We 
are on the tenth floor and our room-num- 
ber is 1010.’ As a matter of convenience, 
THE REGISTER is on the first floor, and 
next door to the Boston University School 
of Religious Education. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $750 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increase 


by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 

General Stenography. 
JEANNETTE SOULE, 
Tel. *Main 1783 


and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign Language Work. 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Synonymous with 
QUALITY 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


mn) PARISH PAPERS 


==—=§} Any church, school or class can 
Kx] publish a parish paper by using our 

HI. co- -operative plan. A parish paper 
i fills empty pews, keeps community 
| informed, speeds up church work, 
| Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 

The National Religious Press 

CR. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporat! 2n wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WiuuiaM B. Nicuois, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Ronee ; 
to the Following Courses: ssh No 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Fi 

College Grade Courses: Business ‘Adraliaetae- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Palas 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie, School 
for Girls XO 


EMPHASIZING COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Postgraduate Course in Music and Housecraft 
POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where your daughter 
receives individual instruction 
under the most careful supervision. 


John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springtield, Mass. 
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FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning 


Service at 11 A.M. 
Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
ee Pepe The church is open daily from 

o 4. 


Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6. During July and 


August, union services at Arlington Street 
Church, : 
FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS, (1629), 


516 Essex Street. Morning service at 10.30. Rev. 
T. H. Billings, Minister. (Services during July 
at the Universalist Church.) 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service, July 5, Dr. William L. Sullivan. The 
Church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS’’ 


Opens for summer July Ist. 
Two new tennis courts and 


other improvements. Out-of- 


door sports. Sunday preach- 
ing as usual. For reservations 
address Andover, N.H. 
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